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J ¢~< Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 
because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher's work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test” illustrated here there are 
eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 
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[ Would Be a Stenographer 


By K. Archibald, Lexington, Massachusetts 


A Graduate of Katherine Gibbs School, Boston 


skimpily clad one, but full of ambition, 

and pep mainly taken out on my good 
old Remington. When I work, I long for 
leisure to read all the new books, lie on a big, 
soft, stuffy davenport and eat chocolates full 
of almonds out of a box right within reach 
ot my hand, but when I really do this, I think 
very kindly of my Remington, my employer, 
and the office in general. 

I like to answer the ‘phone at the office and 
have the man at the other end, who started 
to talk in a very business-like and hard voice, 
soften his tone in reply to my low-spoken, 
try-to-put-personality-in voice. It gives me 
satisfaction when this happens, but, then, I 
think to myself, “Oh, he’s the kind of a man 
who falls for the women—as if he was a rare 
specimen, my dear! ! 

It’s kind of a nice impish feeling to stroll 
in late and speak pleasantly to the boss and 
see how he reacts, but truly there’s a won- 
derful sense of well-being in arriving a bit 
early and having the office safes all open, the 
door unlocked and everything “set” before 
anyone arrives—to put some bubbling-over be- 
hind your “Good morning, Mr. ——————” 
and have him come up to it like a fish, “Why, 
good morning, Jane”—if you've been there 
that long. 


| AM a stenographer: not a terribly poor, 


[ LIKE to feel I'm using the old bean, not 
just wearing my fingers out. I once heard 
it said 
“No one ever really made much 
money just using his hands.” 
You'll find it true if you look over the 
people you know. It's the original idea and 


the keep-pushing it that gets ‘em there. But 
the struggle seems to be to pick up the 
idea—yes, brand new ones are mighty elusive. 


LIKE to listen to a conference in the office 

and think what I would do—get the file my 
employer will ask for before he actually does 
and see his sense of satisfaction, or to telephone 
an order; some‘hing you know he wants. 

Often when at the telephone I grow posi- 
tively fascinated trying to see how few words 
I can pleasantly use and have the other party 
show signs of intelligence, not merely say, 
“I can’t understand you.” 

A lilt in the voice is a help. 


HEN my employer is “peeved” and 

nervous, it is fun to go around snakily 
and smoothly so he has to look up to see if 
you're still with him. He really loves you 
for it in the long run. And while we're on 
the subject of him getting “peeved,” I once 
had an excellent teacher who used to say, 
“If he gets mad, let the beast roar.” 

This sounds foolish, but there’s a heap of 
good everyday common sense in it, because 
if you get mad too, it’s apt to be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. 


GO a long way toward satisfying my curi- 

osity complex when I take his personal 
correspondence and pay his family bills. It’s 
so kind of “knowing” to be on the inside and 
get glimpses of the family skeletons as well 
as the social doings, but I'd hate anybody 
outside but me to know these things, because I 
know how maddening it is to have your family 
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affairs broadcasted. They won't be through 
Station M E, never fear! 

Some mornings when the “old boy” comes 
in smiling and looking “on top of the world,” 
I try out my latest joke on him and can tell 
by how much he laughs whether it has snap 


or not. He reciprocates. 


UT these are mostly incidentals. When 
the firm gets a corking big order it’s 
wonderful to see my employer’s burdens drop 
off for awhile. He fairly blooms, and here 
it is a nice thing to insert just a hint of praise 

that he was able to obtain the order. 
I like hurrying with a letter to catch the 
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air mail to New York—things seem to be 
actually moving. It makes me feel that with- 
out me, the little stenog, he might not have 
obtained that big order. 


F only I could be a wonderful stenographer, 

so I could on a pinch be a court stenog- 
rapher, where speed and absolute accuracy 
are all important, but I never will be: it just 
isn't in my hands (or my brain, perhaps I'd 
better say), so I’m only going to step on this 
position and hop up to the next step above 
some day. And there are so many steps one 
can hop to, but this job of “stenoging” certainly 
has its points. I love it! 


Se 
Theodore Roosevelt 


October 27, 1858—January 6, 1919 
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artin J. Dupraw 


Again 


World’s Shorthand 


Cham plon 


NCE again Martin J. Dupraw has se 
cured the highest honors in the world’s 
shorthand championship contest and for 
the third time he has won the title, Champion 
Shorthand Writer of the World. This he did 
n open competition against the fastest writers 


in the world. 
The official report of the Contest Committee 


was as follow SB: 
Report of Speed Contest Committee 


Speed Contest of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association held on August 16 and 
17, 1927. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


AUGUST 18, 1927 
(Total words read in 5 minutes, 840) 


175 Speed: 
97.70%, entitled to 


HELEN W. EVANS net, 821 
fountain pen. 
220 Speed: (Total words read in 5 minutes, 1100) 

NATHAN BEHRIN net, 1066—96.90%, entitled 
to Bronze Medal. 

Cc. L. SWEM net, 1080 
Medal. 

MARTIN J. 
titled to Gold 
260 Speed: (Total words in 5 minutes, 1309) 

MARTIN J. DUPRAW net, 1269—96.94%, en- 
titled to Gold Medal 
280 Speed: (Total words in 5 minutes, 1412) 

NATHAN BEHRIN net, 1390—98.44%, entitled 
to Bronze Medal. 

MARTIN J. DUPRAW net, 
titled to Silver Medal 

Cc. L. SWEM net, 1402 
Medal. 

The Trophy: MARTIN J. 


average on three speeds, 98.48% 


98.18%, entitled to Silver 


1093—-99.36%, en 


DUPRAW onet, 
Medal. 


1400-—99.15%, en- 


99.29%, entitled to Gold 


DUPRAW, winner, 


What Happened at San Antonio 


In the heat of the August sun at San 
Antonio, Texas, with the thermometer register- 
ing 100 degrees, the annual shorthand contest 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion was held atop the Plaza Hotel, and 
the world’s shorthand championship was de- 
cided. There were three dictations to de- 
termine who should wear the laurels, 220 words 
a minute on solid literary matter for five 
minutes ; five minutes on a difficult jury charge 
at 260 words a minute, and 280 words a minute 
on court testimony for five minutes. Mr. 


Dupraw was first on the 220 words-a-minute 
test, with better than 99% accuracy. He was 
the only writer to qualify on the 260 words-a 
minute test, and received a grade of 96.94% 
on this event. He was second on the 280 
words-a-minute court testimony, being out 
distanced in this test by Mr. Swem. Two gold 
medals, one silver medal, and the N. S. R. A 
Cup were in his suitcase when Mr. Dupraw 
left San Antonio! 


Swem Wins Highest “ Take” 


Mr. Charles Lee Swem, twice world’s short 
hand champion, and formerly official reporter 
and personal stenographer to President Wood 
row Wilson, came back strong at the highest 
speed, wresting for himself first place with an 
accuracy percentage of 99.29%. On the 220 
words-a-minute test Mr. Swem secured 
98.18%, winning second place at this speed 
The gold medal for the 280 test and the silver 
medal for the 220 test were presented to Mr 


Swem. 
Behrin Third 


Mr. Nathan Behrin, who was third on the 
280. and 220 tests, was awarded two bronze 
medals. His percentages were 98.44 and 96.90, 
respectively. 

Dupraw Adds N. 8. R. A. Cup to Hi 


. ; 
Collection 


The world’s shorthand championship there 
tore was retained by Mr. Dupraw, who be- 
comes the permanent owner of the trophy, a 
beautifyl silver loving cup, which he has now 
won three consecutive times. Mr. Dupraw is 
also the permanent owner of the Bottome Cup, 
which he won three years in succession in the 
annual contests of the New York State Short 
hand Reporters’ Association. He also holds 
the Open Ohio State Shorthand Championship. 
In brief, Mr. Dupraw has demonstrated de 
cisively that he is the greatest shorthand writer 
the world has seen. (Continued on page 53) 
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New Worlds Record by Mr. Swem 


In comparing the records made this year with 
those of previous years, it will be seen that 
Mr. Swem made a new world’s record at the 
highest speed. His 280.4 words a minute beats 
all previous speed records. Mr. Dupraw equal- 
led the best previous record of 280 words a 
minute net. 


Matter Fast and Difficult 


The material given at the championship 
speeds was none too easy! In fact, the 260 
test seemed the most difficult ever given in a 
championship test, in some places being mere- 
ly a list of nouns. Difficult as the matter was, 
the dictators exceeded the speed limit, doing 
the Lindbergh act of travelling faster than was 
expected or required. On the 260 and 280 
tests not only did they get in ahead of time, 
but included more words than were “absolutely 
necessary,” so that the actual speeds attained 
were faster than advertised, as will be seen 
from the report. This is in contrast to the 
contest last year. 


Miss Evans Qualifies Again at 175 


There were about twenty writers in the con- 
test, some of them trying for the high speeds 
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while others were contenting themselves with 
the 150 and 175 tests. The matter selected for 
these latter tests was extremely difficult, con- 
sisting of highly technical articles from the 
Scientific American, and all the contestants 
failed to transcribe either of them with the ex 
ception of Miss Helen W. Evans, head of the 
Expert Department of The Gregg School, 
Chicago, who secured a certificate at 175. 
She made but nineteen errors on this test— 
a very noteworthy achievement under the con 
ditions. 


Results Announced at Banquet 


About a hundred and fifty people witnessed 
the shorthand “battle of the age” to determine 
who should become the permanent owner of 
the much-coveted trophy. When the dictation 
was over and the contestants retired to tran- 
scribe, there was grave anxiety as to the pos- 
sibility of any of them furnishing a satisfactory 
transcript. The wait until the announcement 
of the results on Thursday evening seemed 
endless, and, as usual, the winner's name was 
withheld until the last moment. The audience 
was thrilled when it became known that Mr 
Dupraw had come through by qualifying on 
all three tests, and the good will displayed 
towards him was fine to behold 


SO 


The Secretarial-Stenographer 


Defined by the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


go” 
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Punctuation That is Not “Punk” 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


stenographer or typist have the same free 

rein for showing her knowledge of accepted 
usage as in her use of punctuation. The notes 
from which she transcribes, with few exceptions, 
contain no marks to guide her (though, of 
course, the careful stenographer always indi- 
cates the end of her sentences), and if she is 
typing from longhand drafts she is even more 
“up against it,” for seldom do writers indicate 
more than a bare suggestion of the punctuation 
which should appear. 

At this point the reader may be tempted to 
go no further with this article, saying, “I’ve 
had enough of punctuation rules—they’re all 
so confusing and tiresome.” But please remem- 
ber that here we are not giving rules—only 
pointing out some of the problems the stenog- 
rapher will have to decide. 


I: no other detail of literary style does the 


Open or Close 


What, then, is the basic problem? The 
selection of the style of punctuation. “Style?” 
you query. Yes, for just as there are styles 
in letter arrangement, there are styles in punc- 
tuation. But there are only two styles, open 
and close—just like the hunting and fishing 
season. 

Punctuation is close when the points, es- 
pecially the commas, are used profusely. It 
is used where clearness and precision of thought 
are the first requisites, as in explanatory mat- 
ter. Punctuation is open when points are 
omitted wherever possible without ambiguity, as 
in our modern literary style. In other words, 
it is not necessary to punctuate all letters 
equally heavily. In writing one which con- 
tains a great deal of careful explanation, 
especially in legal letters, it is better to err on 
the side of heavy punctuation, but a chatty, 
easily flowing sales letter needs as few marks 
as the average flapper needs clothes. 


That Series of Three 


Whichever style you adopt you must decide 
whether you are going to use a comma before 
“and” and “or” in such a series as “good, 
beautiful, and true.” More controversy has 
raged around this than around any other de- 
tail of punctuation style. Every now and then 
editorials and letters appear in the daily press 
hotly defending first one and then the other 
side. One would naturally expect the advo- 


cates of open punctuation to regard this comma 
as superfluous, but not so. Most authorities 
declare it to be the exception that proves the 
rule and that confusion often exists if the 
comma is omitted. For instance, “The herd 
consisted of red, black and white cattle” might 
mean that red cattle, and black cattle, and 
white cattle were present, or, on the other 
hand, that there were red cattle and Holstein 
cattle only. 

Therefore it is well to decide at the out- 
set whether you will use the comma in this 
position. The writer once counted the varia- 
tions she found in an otherwise unusually 
well-written manuscript, and found in fifty 
pages that the comma had been inserted in 
fifty places before “and” and omitted in 
nineteen ! 


~—But Discriminate! 


Another warning about open punctuation. 
When we say that, in open punctuation, points 
are omitted wherever possible, it does not 
mean they can be indiscriminately omitted. 
For instance, if it is necessary, for clearness, 
to separate the first part of a clause or a 
phrase from the rest of the sentence, the bal- 
ancing comma must be used. You cannot 
write: “The hat, which was on display was 
$10.” Either the comma after “hat” must come 
out or one must go in after “display.” 


Inside or Outside Quotes? 


Another feature which makes for consis- 
tency of form is what editors call the “inside” 
or “outside” style of quotation marks, meaning 
thereby whether the comma and the period 
should always be inside the quotation marks, or 
inside or outside according to whether they are 
a part of the original quotation. There is 
ample authority for either style, the exponents 
of the “inside” theory saying the appearance 
is much more finished and less awkward when 
these small marks are enclosed, the exponents 
of the “outside” theory holding that meaning, 
not appearance, should be the guide. 


Stick to Your Choice 


A few of the other details the typist should 
straighten out in her mind will be suggested 
by the following queries: 

How shall I write the names of ships; the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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éy Arthur Train 
From ““Page Mr. Tut?’ 


(Copyright, 1926, by Cherles Scribner's Sons) 





Reprinted in short 
hand by permission 
of the publishers. 
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ntinued next mo 


Se 


Punctuation That is Not ad Punk” 


(Concluded from page 54) 


titles of books, poems, and periodicals ; unusual, 
ironical, technical, or slang terms; words 
or phrases defined? (Hints: These are all 
problems of the choice of italics—indicated on 
the typewriter by underscoring—or quotation 
marks. ) 

Shall I use dashes, parentheses, or commas 
for parenthetical clauses? 


Another article in this series, which was started last month, x 


Shall I use a colon or a dash in introducing 
enumerations ? 


Obey That Impulse! 
If these queries and the article as a whole 
have given you a desire to dig up a dust-covered 


reference book from the bottom of your book 
case, it will have accomplished its purpose. 


ill appear in the 


November Gregg Writer. 


SO 


Distraction 
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Jhe ‘ PRINCIPL 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Applicat ion Produces Results 


é66T Ti OW long will it take me to learn 

1i shorthand?” I wonder if you asked 

yi this question on taking up the study. 

We are going to answer the question in this 
manner. 

It is true that the capabilities of individuals 
vary, yet the statement that the expert short- 
hand writer is expert because of some divine 
gift is disproved by an intimate acquaintance 
with dozens of reporters who, aside from 
capabilities as reporters, are not men of more 
than average ability. They have arrived, so 
tu speak, through dogged persistence. 

How Earnestly Determines How Successfully 

There is, however, a standard by which 
capacity for shorthand can be measured and 
measured accurately, and that standard is the 
extent to which your attention is centered on 
the subject. If you permit your attention to 
be distracted from your study by thinking of 
the personality of your teacher and your fel- 
low-students, of your general surroundings in 
the class and study rooms, of the various noises 
from out the window, of the passing parades, 
of how you will spend your evenings after 
study is over, whether you will secure a position 
to your liking, whether you will really care 
for office work or whether you would have 
been better contented in the study of music or 
engineering, whether you will really succeed 
at your work, how tired you will be when the 
day’s study is over—a thousand and one such 
things—just in that same proportion will your 
time in learning shorthand be extended. 

To be really successful, you should carefully 
plan your hours of study as well as those of 
recreation. That all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy is no less true of study than 
it is of other lines of work. An excellent 
motto to follow in this respect is 

WORK WHILE YOU WORK AND 

PLAY WHILE YOU PLAY. 

In your study you should be oblivious to 

everything in the world except the one thing, 


shorthand. Compel yourself to shut everything 


Have 


and regular hours for 


out of your mind except your studies 
regular hours for study 

play. Keep fit in mind and body, cull that 
you will learn shorthand to the best of 
ability, and you need have no fear as to the 
ultimate result. 


your 


Master the “*Stick 


In practicing the drills you will encounter 
certain jomimgs mor 
These should be taken 


thorough trouncing until they 


difheult than others 


aside and given a 
promise to be 
good and will flow right off the pen at your 
bidding. know 
outline is and how to write it, but you must be 


able to write it as an expert would. 


You must not only what the 


Lesson Seven 


The purpose of a blend is to do away with 
an angle, thus avoiding a stop and speeding 
up the form. If a 
the consonants blended, that vowel, with few 
exceptions, must be a short or at least an un 


vowel intervenes between 


accented one. The first stroke composing the 
blend determines the direction of starting, 
while the length of blend 
termined by the presence of the n or the m 
The short blend should be about the length 
of p, and the long blend should be as long b 
or a trifle longer, in order to avoid confusion 
in reading. 

The blends, def, dew; jent, jend; pend, pent, 
are the same size. Make them as easy, grace 
ful ovals and make no attempt to show that 
they are combinations of two or more strokes 
A blend should be thought of as a simple 
stroke, not as a combination. 


the curved is de 


Which Blend? 


Analyze carefully the footnotes at the bot 
tom of pages 39 and 40 of the Manual. Where 
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there is a choice to be made between a straight 
and a curved blend, the straight blend is used, 
as in stamina, lament. 

The disjoined ¢ is used only to express the 
distinct syllables ed, ted, ded. In phrase writ- 
ing, if “to” is followed by a word beginning 
with d, n, m, omit the hook, and blend the 
strokes. 


Lesson Eight 


You learned in the first lesson that circles 
were to be traced according to certain rules. 
You now find that circles or loops may be 
traced in a contrary manner and thus express 
a following r. 


Reversing to Express R 


Observe that there is always a straight line 
or a derivative of a straight line on one side 
of the circle or loop that is reversed. Note 
that when the circle or loop is reversed to 
show r the circle or loop must be traced with 
left or anti-clock motion, the same as if it 
were joined to an r. In words like lad, where 
the circle is written with left motion inside 
the curve according to the circle rule, the 
position of the circle is changed, not the motion, 
to make it lard. In words like starch, march, 
turn, soit pedal the r—omit it. 


Lesson Nine 


The wordsigns comprise more than fifty 
percent of all spoken language. They should 
be thoroughly memorized, and all writing dif- 
ficulties in their execution should be overcome. 
A wordsign only partially learned is a hin- 
drance and not a help. If it is not properly 
learned it will cause hesitation and hence loss 
of speed in writing. Most of the wordsigns 
are more or less suggestive and therefore can 
be learned with very little effort if properly 
directed. The learning of them may be aided, 
as in all other memory work, by bringing into 
play all associations possible by comparing the 
shorthand with the longhand. 


Distinguishing Similar Wordsigns 


Some may encounter difficulty through con- 
fusing similar words. The better way is to 
group them where possible and draw a like- 
ness or a contrast as the case may be. Take 
far and favor, follow and fall. In far and 
favor, you use f with the following vowel a; 
while in follow and fall, you use f with the 
following vowel o, being guided by the sound 
in each case. In distinguishing improve and 
important, you will note the p and r come to- 
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gether in improve, hence you write the word, 
impr, while there is a vowel between the 
p and r in important, and you write just imp. 
This will serve to illustrate how you may dis- 
tinguish similar forms should they confuse you 
at first. 

In outlines which may have a tendency t 
deteriorate in taking rapid dictation, such as 
correct, glad, great, care must be taken to sec 
that you maintain an accurate outline at your 
highest rate of writing. 


Wordsign Practice 


After you have written the wordsigns over 
and over again, it is an excellent plan to tak« 
them in groups of three or more and write 
line after line of the group. Take, for illus 
tration, the first three in the list, a, about, above 
Write them in this order until, say, ten lines 
of the group have been written. This method 
enforces concentration, and you will be su: 
prised how it will impress the forms upon your 
mind. 

Reading must not be lost sight of as ar 
aid in the learning process. Therefore, read 
and reread not only the outlines in the Manual, 
but also your own notes. This is an excellent 
practice for the development of mental alert 
ness and instant recognition, which is so high 
ly essential in rapid shorthand writing. 


Lesson Ten 


The compounds are a contimuation ot the 
wordsigns and should be thoroughly memor 
ized. In learning them, take first the com- 
pounds that are made up of the joining of 
two simple wordsigns. Then take the ones 
where one part is modified, either lengthened 
or shortened as the case may be. This will 
make studying them very easy. 


Derivatives 


The derivatives are very simple if given a 
little careful study. The past tense of regular 
verb wordsigns or abbreviated words may be 
expressed by the disjoined ¢ whether it forms 
a distinct syllable or not. Compare this with 
the expression of the distinct syllable ed, ted, 
ded, added to a word written in full. 

The termination er may be expressed by the 
reversed circle if the shorthand outline ends 
in a straight stroke and that stroke is the last 
sounded letter in the longhand word, as in 
soon, sooner. Otherwise, er, also or, may be 
added by the disjoined r, as in ship, shipper, 
collect, collector. In some cases, however, 
where the outline would remain distinct, the 
r may be joined, as in greater, stronger, writer, 
striker. (Continued on page 66) 
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The “ Abbreviating Principle” 


A few suggestions may be of help to you 
in the application of the abbreviating principle. 
Follow the longhand abbreviation for the word 
where the sound will permit: Rev., Feb., Fri., 
Mont. Many words accented on the first 
syllable may be represented by the first syllable 
in shorthand: pol-icy, mum-ber, bal-ance. 
Where the first syllable is not sufficient, add 
the following consonant: pamph-let, alph-abet, 
temp-erance. Many long words may be rep- 
resented by writing through the accented syl- 
lable: collat-eral, unan-imous, ridic-ulous. In 
many cases the termination may be dropped in 
a group of similar words, as in frequ-ent, 
eloqu-ent, consequ-ent, attit-ude, aptit-ude, 
rectit-ude, fortit-ude. 

By following these suggestions you will have 
no difficulty in mastering the principle of ab- 
breviation so that you can shorten many long 
words and thus save yourself time and effort. 


Figures 


In figure writing, remember context will not 
assist you in reading. Therefore, be careful 
always to make your figures legible. Eliminate 
all unnecessary flourishes from your digits and 
make them as simple as possible. We have 
found it a wise plan when the digit stands 
alone, for the sake of speed and legibility, to 
use the shorthand form for one, two, three, six, 
and ten. 

Note that m, for million, is the only char- 
acter placed at the side of the figure. 


Lesson Eleven 


The purpose of phrasing is twofold—speed 
and legibility. Every time you join two words 
you save a pen lift, equivalent to the saving of 
at least one stroke in the time of execution. 
You read an outline from its entirety and not 
from the individual strokes composing it. Like- 
wise, you read a phrase from its entirety and 
not from the component parts forming it. 
Under stress of rapid writing an isolated stroke 
representing a simple word may become dis- 
torted beyond recognition; while, if this same 
stroke should appear in a phrase, the outline as 
a whole would remove all doubt as to what 
that particular stroke was intended to repre- 
sent. 


Cultivate Simple Phrating 


In phrasing, however, you should not strive 
after long or impromptu phrases, but confine 
yourself to the short, simple ones given in 
your textbooks. In due time, as you master 
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the general principles of phrasing, you may 
extend them to phrases of your own liking. 

The first four suggestions given under para- 
graph 72 of the Manual must apply to every 
group of words you phrase. If your group 
violates any one of these four suggestions, you 
should write the words separately. 

Observe how simple are the phrases of this 
lesson and how frequently they occur in all 
spoken or written language. You will readily 
see how important it is that they be written 
with as few pen lifts as possible. Drill on 
these phrases until they can be written sub 
consciously. They should come to you as one 
composite whole and not as so many separate 
parts. 


Modification 


To facilitate phrasing it frequently becomes 
necessary to modify (change) the form of a 
word slightly, as in to be. The hook is omitted 
tor the purpose of making an easy joining. 

If you confuse do not with don’t, remember, 
don’t, having the long accented vowel, is never 
modified, while do not is modified when pre- 
ceded by the pronoun. 


Lesson Twelve 


The omission of words as applied to phrasing 
should be given careful study, for it is more 
or less difficult to remember to make the omis- 
sion, owing to the fact that it is a new principle 
and up to this time you have been writing every- 
thing in full. 


Omission of Vowels 


We feel that no more apt discussion could 
be given this lesson than that of the author of 
the system, “There are two definite treatments 
of the omission of vowels. First, those that 
come under definite rules” (take, for instance, 
run, round, beneath, revise, disease, misgivings, 
permit, profess, message, rush, solution, ad- 
dition, formation, station, ignition), “and, 
second, those that leave the omission of the 
vowels to the judgment of the writer, with 
definite suggestions for strengthening his judg- 
ment” (for example, deity, ratio, theory, due, 
tune, music, maker, struck, secure, stop, drop, 
Topeka, pity, open). We might add that any 
vowel which retards in the execution and does 
not add to the legibility of an outline may be 
omitted; for instance, mental, actual, formal, 
picture, torture. 

A study of all these examples will show that 
in each case the omission of the vowel does not 
in the least reduce legibility. “It should be 


understood that the rules for the omission of 
(Continued on page 72) 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


ep rary 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


ee 





UPLICAT- 
D ING machines 
are so common 


nowadays that we 
seldom reflect on 
their origin. The de- 
velopment they have 
undergone is brought 
to mind by the ex- 
hibiting of what was 
probably the first du- 
plicating machine in 
the world. It was a 
device enabling a 
writer to use one 
pen and at the same time actuate another, pro- 
ducing two copies of a letter or document in 
the writer’s own hand at one writing. When 
the user dipped for ink, the other pen did 
likewise. There.is a modern device, using 
fountain pens, which produces ten or more 
copies in this way. This first “duplicator” 
was invented by Thomas Jefferson, statesman, 
philosopher, scholar, and inventor, third Presi- 
dent of the United States. The device was 
exhibited recently in connection with the 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration of American In- 
dependence, when a student of the University 
of Virginia impersonated Thomas Jefferson 
for the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
and used this old instrument. 


se 


PEAKING of old things, there appeared 

last spring in the Chicago Daily News this 
item from Kingsley, Kansas: 

“A. J. Rapp of this city has received a medal 
which he won for having the oldest typewriter 
in actual daily use. It is an old type Caligraph 
machine and is still in fine condition. Rapp 
first used this machine while a county officer 
in 1891.” 

Mr. Rapp, by the way, is eighty-two years 
of age. He is quite likely the oldest type- 
writer operator in the state of Kansas, and 
among the oldest in the world. Speaking of 
his acquisition of the machine, Mr. Rapp said 


Octogenarian operator of Kingsley, Kansas, 
and his old Caligraph 


that the young man 
who brought the 
machine to his office 
began to describe the 
virtues of this great 
invention, but “I did 
not hear much of 
what he said because 
I was considering the 
beauty and utility of 
this machine and 
what it could do for 
us. My office was a 
place where hard 
work was done. 
Many mortgages were coming due, the attor- 
neys wanted copies of many of the papers 
Of course, I bought a typewriter. We were 
delighted with it when it came, for it was the 
third machine in the county. The judge's 
court stenographer had a Caligraph and our 
prominent attorney, Fred Dumont Smith, had 
a Smith Premier. It was no mean distinction 
at that time to have a typewriter.” 

That the jigger still works is a credit to 
those who built it—before most of my readers 
existed ! 


ae 


ATIONAL and international fairs are be- 

coming most important factors to the de- 
velopment of trade in Europe, and office equip- 
ment dealers and manufacturers are quick to 
realize the wonderful opportunities they offer. 
Just across the English channel the Paris Com 
mercial Fair was held. The Brussels Inter- 
national Commercial Fair also took place re 
cently. The Lyons International Fair and the 
fairs at Vienna and at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
are important. These last two codrdinate with 
the great Leipzig Fair. Utrecht is the Dutch 
International Fair. Then there is the Lemberg 
Fair, as well as many others. 

From a market that dates far back into the 
Middle Ages at Nijni-Novgorod in Russia 
these fairs have grown. The Brussels and 
Paris fairs are arranged like a town of the 
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Middle Ages, the ground allotted to the fair 
being divided into streets and alleys, each trade 
or occupation having a special street. In 
Brussels, however, the typewriters and other 
valuable machines are housed in one of the big 
halls, the wooden huts being regarded as too 
slight a protection against inclement weather. 

It is said by authorities that these fairs are 
slowly but surely replacing the commercial 
traveler in Europe, especially in his inter- 
national tours. Samples are allowed to pass 
frontiers without duty when going to inter- 
national fairs, and many other advantages are 
offered to visitors, such as the relaxation of 
annoying restrictions on international travel. 
It is well for the American trader and manu- 
facturer to consider well these fairs and not 
dismiss them lightly, for they may be the 
means of developing a large business with the 
European countries. 


Be 


ORE and more office machines are be- 

coming electrically controlled. The 
latest is a portable electric adding-listing 
machine, weighing only 27% Ibs. A knob on 
the side of the machine allows of adjustment 
for either direct or alternating current; auto- 
matic total and sub-total keys, which when de- 
pressed print, save the necessity of depressing 
the touch bar. Printing the first item in red 
automatically is said to be another exclusive 
feature, which eliminates the possibility of ac- 
cidentally starting off with figures in the dials. 


ae 


ECENTLY we mentioned in this depart- 

ment that we wished some clever young 
person would do something to solve the prob- 
lem of torn dresses and stockings caused by 
splintered desk legs. Imagine our satisfaction 
upon reading that Mr. M. M. Davidson, of 
Chicago, had invented an ingenious desk guard 
of pure gum 





rubber for the 
corners of 
desk pedestals. 
These are fit- 
ted as shown 
in the accom- 
panying illus- 
tration. They 
are fastened 
with tacks on 
the inner side 
of desk cor- 
ners, the tack 
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heads being sunk in countersunk holes in the 
surface of the rubber which gives a yielding 
surface so that when the chair, as it will occa- 
sionally, knocks against the corner, neither 
the desk nor chair is injured. Furthermore, 
“these rubber protectors keep the clothing 
from being torn and filled with splinters from 
contact with abrased corners.” 

These desk guards are sold in cartons, each 
containing one set with a sealed envelope of 
tacks with which to attach them. The guards 
are of a mahogany color to match furniture. 

So that’s that! 


ae 


M OUNTAIN Ash Scarlet, Bruce Green, 

Cream, Channel Blue, Lavender, and 
Light Maroon, are the colors in which you can 
now have your Corona Portable, announce the 
makers of this machine. We have often won- 
dered why something of this sort wasn’t done 
before. The explanation given is that light 
colored Japans were not uniform on the various 
parts of the machine because the frames are 
usually sprayed and baked in batches and differ- 
ence in metal or variations in length of baking 
or temperature produce slight changes in the 
color of the finished parts. With the develop- 
ment of the modern lacquers such as Duco, it 
has now become possible to finish typewriters in 
any desired color. No doubt these “Personal 
Writing Machines” finished in color will prove 
very popular. 

The machines are not merely finished with 
a lacquered frame, but with lacquered scale and 
paper table. And all of the exposed screws 
and metal parts are bright nickel. 


Bae 


HERE is evidently a debate on as to the 
making of the first typewriter. In the 
June issue of Office Appliances appears an 
article, “An Early Typewriter,” written by 
Mrs. L. P. Worl of Washington, who tells 
the story of 

the Pratt 

Typewr iter, 

which was evi- 

dently patent- 

ed in London 

in 1867, the 

year prior to 

that of Mr. C. 

L. Sholes’ 

American pat- 

ent. The note 

at the head of 

the article says 
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that “A picture of the Pratt model does not 
indicate that it bears any relation structurally 
tu a modern typewriter.” However, it is 
interesting to have any further light on the 
beginnings of the typewriter. 


ae 
HESE notes are being compiled in a quiet 


retreat of the Cotswold Hills in England, 
where Ye Editor is spending a restful vacation 
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far removed from the whir of Fifth Avenue; 
and an announcement has reached him there 
that a typewriter salesman and mechanic of 
Oklahoma has recently entered the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Clifford A. Angel has succeeded to his 
father’s estate and title in England, inheriting 
about two million dollars, it is said. “So far 
as we know,” the clipping states, “Mr. Angel 
is the first typewriter man to enter the upper 
house of the British Parliament.” 
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Letters to Large Users 
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The Principles 


(Concluded from page 66) 


vowels do not constitute a wholesale license 
for the prohibition of vowel representation. 
When you are in the least doubt about the 
omission of a vowel put it in. Vowels are 
connectives, and you make no mistake to use 
them as such, but there is no use burdening 
your writing with characters that do not dis- 
tinctly add to the legibility. Your first rule, 
however, should be accuracy first.” 


Omission of Consonants 


The consonant omissions are perfectly clear. 
It might be well to note that the consonant d 
figures in all three omission principles. 


Let Us Have Your Troubles 


Tell us your troubles if you have any. Per- 
haps the very things that are puzzling you may 
be causing others some worry, and your inquiry 
and our answer may smooth the pathway for 
them as well as for yourself. 


And You Teachers—- 


Kindly give us your ideas. Any little short 
cuts which you may have employed to ad- 
vantage will be appreciated. Let us pass them 
along so that many and not few may profit 
from your experience. 


Try These Tongue- Twisters 


on Your | ypewriter 


EAD the following aloud, repeating the 
shorter ones quickly half-a-dozen times in 
succession; then see what your fingers can do. 

Six thick thistle sticks. 

Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 

Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to 
Tedbury. 

Strict strong Stephen Stringer snared six 
sickly silky snakes. 

Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim ; 
swan swam back again; well swum, swan. 

A haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted had- 
dock, a black spot on the black back of a black- 
spotted haddock. 

Susan shineth shoes and socks; socks and 
shoes shines Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 
and socks, for shoes and socks shock Susan. 


Shorthand Cross -W ord 
Puzzle No. 28 
Contributed by Harriet Hemphill 


High School, Peterborough, N. H. 


B F 




















5 Possessive pronoun 


3 Object used by 


5 To arrange in parts 














Horizontal Vertical 
To be able 2 To display 
Personal pronoun 3 To corrode 
Part of te be 5 set down in detail 

6 To make a camp 

Short letters 7 To rove 
Imperfect of will 8 
A sharp-pointed nail 


The time between rising 
and setting of the sun 


16 An edged tool for hewing 
12 A rough separate fragment 
photographers 18 Whether 


A portion 19 A road having steel rails 
on which a carriage runs 


Commerce 


Because 
Constant danger 
Personal pronoun 
Small money 


One attached to another 
by affection 


3 Only 


Key to Cross-W ord Puzzle 
No. 27 


from the September Gregg Writer 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 
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What's Wrong with the Young Man? 


question asked almost daily is “What 

has become of the male secretary? What 
has happened to the young men of the country ?” 
“Years ago,” one business man after another 
will say, “I got my first knowledge and my 
initial start in business by learning shorthand 
and typewriting. Then it was a common thing 
to see the stenographic classes filled with 
ambitious young men who had selected that 
means of commencing their business education. 
Now it is next to impossible for me to get a 
male secretary.” “Not that I have anything 
against the girl secretary,” another will say, 
“but my work requires a man. I am here in 
my office today, tomorrow I am in Washington, 
and the next week perhaps Chicago. My 
secretary must go with me—and I have been 
hard put to find one.” 

It is a fact that the male secretary, as a 
class, is growing scarce. In many respects it 
is a remarkable situation, since of all the step- 
ping-stones to business success for a young 
man, the authorities are almost unanimously 
agreed that shorthand and typewriting head the 
list. Of course, we know what the difficulty 
is—or we believe we do. It is to be found in 
the common conviction of many young men 
that stenography has become a girl’s job. That 
is undoubtedly in the minds of many young men 
today—that stenography is no longer a dignified 
field for men. Let us look into the question 
impartially for a moment, and it is actually a 
matter for serious consideration. When busi- 
ness is being deprived of a commodity which it 
demands—in this case the service of the male 
secretary—it is a question of vital importance. 

There is no doubt that the young girl has, 
in the last ten or fifteen years, predominated 
in the stenographic ranks. She has done it for 
two very good reasons. The first is that busi- 
ness has made such enormous strides and has 
required such an increasing volume of clerical 
and stenographic help that, all factors converg- 
ing at a time when the woman was achieving 
her twentieth-century freedom of thought and 
of action, it was inevitable that she should be 
drafted to fill the need. The second and per- 


TP eestion asked the business world the 


haps the more important reason for her pre- 
dominance is that, as a sex, she is adapted to 
the job and the job is suited to her. It is a 
clean, and a not physically arduous occupation. 
Its duties are performed for the most part in 
congenial, healthful, and dignified surround- 
ings. All the conditions are ideal for the 
female worker. 

Not only that, but she is especially well 
suited by nature and temperament to the re- 
quirements of the position. In many respects 
the average woman will make a better stenog- 
rapher or a better secretary than the average 
man. The woman, as a product of tradition 
and environment, more often than not posses- 
ses a better temperament and keener capacity 
for details than the man; and secretarial work 
is, to a great extent, a business of detail. Men 
are frequently more impatient of the small, 
trivial, undignified duties that by nature a 
woman accepts as a matter of course. A boy 
will feel at home among the mechanical intri- 
cacies of a typewriter and he'll take the thing 
apart for you with infinite delight, but when 
you come to impress upon him the desirability 
of cleaning it each morning before he begins 
work on it—300 or more mornings a year— 
why, you are speaking a language that the 
average boy does not understand. That is a 
sordid little detail that he must wrestle with 
before he accepts it as necessary, and it is 
good medicine for him; whereas, to the girl, 
it is almost second nature. 

It is the complete mastery of detail that 
makes the good stenographer and secretary, 
and it is only natural that the girl should fit 
so perfectly into the picture. Nobody would 
take from her a particle of credit due to her 
for achieving the wholly unique and commend- 
able position she has established for her sex 
in the business world. And she has done it 
in the short space of a generation. 

There is, however, another angle from which 
to view the subject, and one certainly more 
favorable to the boy. There are many positions 
in the business world which a girl, however 
efficient she may be, cannot fill, and without 
question these are the positions most sought 
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after by the ambitious secretary. The in- 
dustrial leaders in business, as well as those 
prominent in governmental and public affairs, 
are predominantly men. A secretaryship to 
such as these, by the very nature of it, is an 
open door to opportunity; but, unfortunately 
for the young woman—and to that same extent 
the young man is favored—the duties involved 
in these positions almost invariably require the 
services of a man. The contacts of an active 
head of a large organization are wide and 
varied, his hours of business activity irregular, 
and his secretarial necessities are bluntly in- 
formal. Constant consideration of convention, 
enforced upon him by the presence of a female 
secretary, would be an unnecessary obtrusion 
upon his time and attention. The duties of a 
secretary to such a man are, furthermore, fre- 
quently too arduous for any but a healthy, well- 
conditioned young man—the irregularity of 
hour, the hasty railroad trip, and the nervous 
tension of responsibility. All this applies 
equally to the position of secretary to most 
public men—added to which is the additional 
consideration of politics. While a_ recent 
amendment to the Constitution has made our 
sisters a political asset, still politics up to the 
present time is considered exclusively a man’s 
game. 

Another consideration is the attitude with 
which boys and girls inevitably enter upon the 
study of shorthand and typing. There is little 
question that the girl takes to the subject with 
greater interest and zest than the boy. The 
girl, unfettered by the characteristic inhibitions 
of the boy, throws all the force of her enthusi- 
asms into the study, and to that extent she is 
the gainer. But there, in most cases, her prog- 
ress seems to end. Having mastered her sub- 
ject, and as a result thereof finding herself in 
an easy occupation which will permit her to 
wear silk hose and to buy a new frock occasion- 
ally, her interest departs and her enthusiasms 
begin to look ahead to a new goal—which is 
good psychology and good foresight, except 
that that goal has nothing to do with her job 
or with business. And why should it? She 
has finished her schooling, she is a good stenog- 
rapher and is earning a living. Why should 
she worry about a possible advancement which 
may take years to achieve? She would like to 
earn more money—buy better clothes, move up 
the scale—certainly, but she is not vitally con- 
cerned about these things. Whether consciously 
or not, she is banking on the time, sooner 
or later, when she will lay aside all this as a 
temporary thing. Naturally and rightly she 
does not seriously regard business as her des- 
tiny. It is but an incident in her life. 

Business realizes this generally and it rarely 
expects the girl to remain long enough to ad- 
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vance herself to the more responsible occupa- 
tions. Some women do, and more and more 
frequently, but the economic mortality in 
female office employees is startling. Conse- 
quently, when a business man desires a stenog- 
rapher not simply for routine work, but one who 
will stay with the business long enough to learn 
it and thus put himself in line for one of the 
managerships which the business finds harder 
than all others to fill, it is but natural that he 
should choose a man if one is available. 

As contrasted to the attitude of the girl, the 
boy when he accepts employment in a business 
does so with the potential consciousness of 
selecting a career. If he is serious-minded at 
all, he performs his duties with concentration 
of interest in possible advancement. The 
thought of domestic responsibility will not 
lessen his interest, but rather intensify it. 
Other things being favorable, he is good 
material to build with, and each promotion he 
receives is an increasing asset to the business 
firm employing him. 

This sums up the argument for the young 
man in general. More specifically, the oppor- 
tunity of the young man secretary is multiplied 
by the peculiar advantages of his calling. To 
the secretary, the business lies open for in- 
spection and study as it is presented to the eyes 
of no one else. If he possess the ordinary 
powers of observation, sooner or later he comes 
tc know the routine workings of it as well as 
the director himself whose dictation he re- 
ceives. His opportunity is unique, unparalleled. 
His chance, his success, his destiny, is in his 
own hands, and his alone. What he has in 
him has all the incentive in the world to be 
brought out and developed. 

Notwithstanding the preponderance of op- 
portunity in favor of the young man, still there 
is little to discourage the serious-minded and 
ambitious young woman. She suffers, as al- 
ready pointed out, from certain physical and 
social handicaps, but it is a fact that she has 
shown, in individual cases, extraordinary initi- 
ative and ability to overcome them. More and 
more as she schools herself in accepting stenog- 
raphy and business as a career and not simply 
as a stop-gap, she is finding her horizons widen- 
ing. Perhaps, in her case, it is left to her in- 
dividually rather than as a sex. It is within 
her power to escape from her natural handi- 
caps if she so wills; it is a matter of her 
choice entirely. 

But the boy, without doubt, is favored. He 
starts with every advantage, and, with that 
condition existing, it is indeed astonishing that 
the opportunity in so many cases is going abeg- 
ging. We might well ask “What's wrong with 
th® young man that he is so blind to his interests 
and his opportunities ?” 


The Stenographers’ Contest was announced last month, 
— You are entering, aren't you? — 
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RT ands CREDENTIALS 


© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Shorthand Structure 


The Importance of Laying a Good Foundation 


UILDING a shorthand career is aot un- 
B like building a house: the basic elements 

are the most important. A house will be 
enduring in strength and beauty only if a firm 
foundation has been laid. Buildings that rise 
quickly on unfirm foundations are torn loose 
and swept away by the first wind that blows; 
but the house that is built on a good foundation 
will withstand the fiercest storm many times 
and be little the worse for the encounter. 


Build to Stana 


So it is with shorthand notes. If you learn 
tou write shorthand only imperfectly, paying 
little or no attention to the kind of notes that 
you write or the manner in which you write 
them, your foundation will be too weak to 
enable you to build higher speed, and your 
shorthand will “go to pieces” under the stress 
of fast dictation in the speed class. The kind 
of foundation you lay now will-determine your 
success in shorthand later on. Therefore, 
if you will take care to build well at the 
start, you will not have the expense and waste 
of time necessary to tearing down what is 
constructed in order to attain loftier heights. 


What is Your Aim? 


The first thing we must do is to draw up a 
plan. What is the finished job to be—stenog- 
rapher, typist, secretary, reporter, or clerk? 
That question must be settled definitely once 
and for all now, at the beginning, so the foun- 
dation can be built accordingly. It is obvious 
that reporting, secretarial work, expert stenog- 
raphy, requires better technical skill in short- 
hand and a broader field of knowledge than 
does clerical work or mediocre stenography, 


just as the higher buildings require a stronger 
foundation and a broader area than does the 
low one. You cannot attain any great height 
in your shorthand career with a weak foun- 
dation any more than you can build a fifty- 
story house on weak supports. Please bear 
that in mind. 


Use the Best T 00/s 


Let us now consider the kind of material 
to be used. You want, of course, only the best, 
sco, like a good mason or carpenter, you must 
provide yourself with good tools with which 
to work and keep them bright and sharp, 
ready for use. A good fountain pen is the best 
for use in shorthand writing, but it should 
be kept clean and filled with some good writing 
fluid that flows steadily and freely. 


Get Ready Beforchand 


If you do not use a fountain pen have two 
or three pencils at hand of medium soft lead 
and well sharpened. Then, if the point of one 
pencil breaks, you can catch up another with- 
out losing any time or disturbing anyone. Do 
not wait until it is time for class to prepare 
your pencils and pens. It should be done 
before you begin your daily work. This is a 
habit that is very useful in the office, likewise. 


Your Notebook 


Write the date every morning on the top 
of the page in your notebook where you are 
to begin. Acquire the habit of flipping leaves 
of your notebook quickly after completing the 
page, as this is invaluable to you in dictation 
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practice, where you would not have time to 
fumble while turning pages. Your teacher will 
show you how this is done. 


Posture 


Assume a natural, upright position at your 
desk. Dignity is a valuable asset to the 
secretary—indeed in many offices it is an im- 
portant factor of consideration in selecting 
employees. It is a stamp of one’s personality. 
The student who slumps down in his seat with 
feet sprawled all over the floor in front of him 
styles himself at once a lazy, shiftless, sloth- 
ful worker. On the other hand, a student who 
sits in a comfortable, upright position with 
his pencil poised ready for action can be 
depended upon to be mentaily alert. An up- 
right posture stimulates mental activity and, 
moreover, affords greater physical endurance. 


Light Touch 


If, after writing a little while, your hand 
becomes fatigued, in all probability it is because 
you have been gripping your pen too hard or 
cramping your hand and arm while writing. 
Shorthand writing should be done with a light 
touch so that no restraint is placed on move- 
ment. Write lightly, swiftly, continuously, 
being careful not to carry the hand too far 
away from the line of writing and not to pause 
between outlines with the pen on the paper. 

Lift the pen as you finish writing a character 
and carry it swiftly and directly to the point 
on the paper where you will begin the new 
character. 

With these thoughts in mind—“at attention” 
for the first penmanship drill. 


Penmanship Practice 


“Nothing is easy or hard but thinking makes 
it so,” said Shakespeare, and he was really a 
very wise man. For instance, as soon as you 
begin to realize that writing shorthand is not 
unlike writing longhand letters, except that 
you do not have so many strokes to each 
letter, and that your longhand writing experi- 
ence will be useful in shorthand, shorthand 
writing becomes simple. Note that the entire 
shorthand alphabet is contained in that one 
longhand word facility. 


at AE lb te eae oA 
Ogee! Cog ah yan. 


kvo.ution Study 
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The penmanship drills that you have prac- 
ticed in longhand penmanship classes will be 
helpful as “warming-up” exercises for develop- 
ing muscular control, so we will start our 
lesson with some of them. The direct oval 
exercise gives the motion used in writing /, r, 
al, ar, la, ra; therefore, practice the direct oval 
exercise given in Drill 1. 


Drill One 
CQDRR aaa 
neh See a on 
_O C2 COO _9 9 


R and / are curved from the beginning to 
the end of the stroke, with the deeper curvature 
at the beginning. The circle joins at right 
angles with the stroke, you will notice. This 
is accomplished by a swift stroke curved up- 
ward from the stroke that is to follow, when 
the circle joins at the beginning, and a swift 
downward stroke when joining at the finish 
The writing must be done swiftly and con- 
tinuously and the circles written smoothly. 


VR" -" i -" ” 


Drill Two 
wa Q-Qea@Qa oqo 


kL OG fF —_ OnKa 407 


P cen war” « SAO uct iD <P 


Drill 1 was for the purpose of getting the 
“swing” of writing the shorthand characters. 
While the same free motion must be used in 
Drill 2, care should be taken to see that the 
characters are written proportionately correct 
as well. Drill 1 is for the purpose of building 
up the general structure of the characters, 
and Drill 2 for the purpose of finishing them 
so that they will be specimens of beautiful 
workmanship. More practice is required, 
therefore, on Drill 2. 
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E should be made very small—a mere turn 
of the pen—and a should be at least three times 
larger. L should be about twice the length of r. 


Drill Three 


OZ or oom 
(DDIOO22L2IM™ aa Ae 
DDDIDFIISD’ DMD TI TD 
QI02ITIIS72D D-O-DB-o 


~oOo OOo ae O-O-ODdD- oO 


The indirect oval exercise gives the motion 
used in writing & and g; therefore, preliminary 
practice should be devoted to it. Note that k 
and g start and end on the line of writing, that 
they are curved slightly from the beginning 
to the end, with the deeper curvature at the end. 
Compare your writing frequently with the 
plate and strive to make each succeeding out- 
line better than the one preceding. If you 
write only five characters and write them 
correctly (this does not mean drawn slowly, 
mind), you will accomplish more than if you 
write twenty-five or fifty outlines carelessly. 
Remember you are setting the stones in your 
foundation now, and the care with which you 
set those stones will determine how high you 
can build. Note how gracefully the circles 
fit up to the curve in the combinations ag, ak, 
ka, ga, without tracing back any part of the 
outline. 

When you have practiced the drills suf- 
ficiently to enable you to write smoothly and 
fluently, begin Drill 4. 


Drill Four 


OT? IA ADO 


) Let Pegi pe a —_ 


gu O-0 4-9-0 
pwn oh -—7= 7? 


Here again you have some precision prac- 
tice—a chance to smooth out the rough places, 
or “trim” the angles and irregularities in your 
writing. 
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Drill Five 
-~O 25 OGY — 
OO sD od CK -— 


The repetition practice afforded by Drill 5 
is for the purpose of strengthening your writ- 
ing habits; therefore, you must not let any 
weaknesses or deficiencies creep in at this 
point. Study the forms first; then with a 
pencil retrace them a few times before trans- 
ferring them to your notebook. Reproduce 
them as faithfully as you can while using 
smooth, continuous, free-hand writing move- 
ment. If there is a tendency to retrace the 
circle in completing the stroke in such com- 
binations as ga, that habit must be overcome 
at once because it is a serious handicap to 
speed. 

Alternate the word gay with gate, closing 
the circle in gay the same way as you do in 
gate, but lift the pen before writing through 
the line. This exercise will help materially in 
overcoming the habit of retracing the circle, 
and will enable you to acquire an easy, grace- 
ful, upward stroke in closing the circle. 


Observe that ¢ is a very short, straight stroke 
struck upward; that the angle at which it is 
made differs in such joinings as gate and cat 
from late and rat, in that the slant is more 
perpendicular. Note how swiftly and easily 
gate can be written when the straight line is 
“sky-rocketed” upward; on the other hand, 
after r and /, ¢ is flattened slightly for the sake 
of facility. 


Keep Curves Up 


Next to mastering the circle vowel joinings 
is mastering curve joinings in such com- 
binations as late, rate, and ray. The tendency 
among beginners is to drop the | down at the 
end instead of keeping it up in a horizontal 
position as when written alone. It is a dad 
habit to get into, and I suggest that you check 
your writing from time to time to see that 
you do not acquire it. R and / should be so 
written that a horizontal line drawn across 
the top will touch both the beginning and the 
end of the strokes, and this form prevails in 
all combinations. A careful check on these 
characters should be made frequently. 

Having acquired sufficient control in writing 
the curves and circle joinings, we are ready 
to take up the straight line exercise. 
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Drill Six 


MWAH | AFF 4G 


Straight lines appear to be easy to make and 
they are easy provided the writing is done 
fluently. If you try to hold the pen down to 
the paper for the finish, the stroke becomes 
wobbly and uncertain, with a thick line at the 
beginning and at the end and a thin or broken 
line in the middle, suggesting that the pen had 
left the paper at that point. Start firmly, lifting 
the pen promptly before you finish the stroke. 
This method of writing produces the much 
desired tapering “get-away” stroke, gives fa- 
cility to execution, and enhances the beauty 
of the characters. 


Drill Seven 


Ad SbF EHCSSES E 
hLiP LUV he D4 tp 
ASS URS OCCEEE 
de ASO Hk Br AY 2A YA 


Joining the circles to the straight lines also 
appears to be easy, but here, again, shorthand 
writers fail if they have not completely 
mastered the circle vowel joinings. Read over 
what was said a little while back about closing 
the circle at right angles with the strokes; 
study the characters on the page and retrace 
them a few times before writing them in your 
notebook ; then execute each combination with 
a smooth, easy, gliding stroke, lifting the pen 
as you finish and passing quickly to the point 
where the next character is to begin. Check 
slant carefully from time to time and make a 
good differentiation in the size of the circles. 


Drill Eight 


Since the ultimate end of shorthand is speed, 
it is necessary that we carry speed and ac- 
curacy along hand in hand in our study and 
practice. Drill 8 consists of a few sentences 
to be written in shorthand as rapidly as you 
can write them consistent with good notes. 
Practice first any of the individual outlines 
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that appear to need additional practice either 
to acquire fluency or to perfect the form; 
then practice the whole sentence or the group 
of sentences. 


a2 ‘ oe 


eo _— o— —_6— 6% 


hee ee he Sr od 
BS ae 


+ 


P ae 


O —y— ae af <a ,. o 


-? 


——p” 


» Ps i i" pS ‘ 


———2 


HM pm i oo f° Os 


Key to Speed Drill 


He ran in when the rain came. The rain will 
clear the air. The drill made the game good. 
He led eight men here in the dark. She may 
not need the meal ticket in the train. Ray 
may lead him in the air. 


More Drills Coming 


From experience we know that few students 
grasp all of the significant facts at the first 
reading. We will, therefore, repeat from 
time to time the essential points that must 
always be kept in mind in your practice, and 
your success in acquiring a good style will 
come if you put them into practice. While 
shorthand writing practice is very essential at 
this time in order to acquire facility in execu- 
tion and develop the codperation of mind and 
muscle in muscular control, yet no great 
amount of technical skill in the execution of 
beautiful notes can be had unless attention is 
paid to how those notes should look. The 
higher degree of accuracy you attain in writing 
shorthand, the greater speed and accuracy you 
will have in transcribing; the more practice 
you put in on shorthand penmanship now, the 
greater shorthand writing speed you will 
acquire. 


Follow Instructions Carefully 


Listen to what your teacher tells you and 
put the suggestions into practice. The merit 
of listening lies in the experience it gives you. 
There are two ways of acquiring experience ; 
one by actually doing the thing yourself, and 
the other by observing what is being done and 
listening to the explanation of how it should 
be done. Your experience must come through 
the latter method to a great extent now, 
in order that correct writing habits may be 
established. Once they are established you 
will be able to bring your own experience to 
perfecting them. 
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The Results of the C. T. Contest 


NOTHER 
typewriting 
contest is over 
and another typewrit- 
ing victory won, this 
time by a business col- 
lege. Detroit Com- 
mercial College has 
been doing excellent 
work in training typ- 
ists ever since these 
contests began, but this 
year it blazed its way 
to glory with a team 
of forty-five contes- 
tants, with an average 
typewriting speed for 
the team of 79.7 net 
words a minute. The 
Competent Typist tro- 
phy given for first 
place therefore goes to 
Detroit Commercial 
College for 1927-28, or 
until the winner is 
determined next year. 
This is the second time 
the cup has been won. 
Last year it was won 
for the first time by 
Alvernia High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, with 
an average speed of 
85.0 for the competing 
team of twenty-nine 
contestants. This year 
it takes a little journey 
over to Detroit to be 
displayed at Detroit 
Commercial College, 
and they can be proud 
indeed of their achieve- 
ment in the contest 
that won the cup. 
We believe that we 
should be more sur- 


School Prize Winners 
Silver Cup 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan, BR. J 
Maclean, president. 
(Forty-five entrants, average speed, 79 


) 


Second-Prize Banner 


St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Sister M. Wilberta, teacher. 
(Twenty-two entrants, average speed, 18.5) 


Third-Prize Banner 


Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska, Jean Zook, 
teacher 
(Thirty-six entrants, average speed, 10.7) 


Fourth-Prise Banner 


Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Sara Goddard, teacher. 
(Thirty-five entrants, average speed, 64.6) 


Fifth-Prize Banner 


Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Illinois, Alta L 
Butz, teacher 
(Seventeen entrants, average speed, 64.1) 


Individual Prize Winners 


Owing to delay in securing formal veri- 
fication of all competing records for first 
place, as provided in the contest rules, the 
committee is unable to announce the indi- 
vidual prise winners in this issue. These 
winners will be announced in a later num- 

ber of the Grecc WriTeER. 


made any spectacular 
records, all of them 
have fine average 
speed and accuracy 
records that rate them 
as expert typists well 
qualified to take their 
place in the business 
world. It is of such 
performance that 
teachers should be 
proud. It is not a 
single outstanding 
high-speed record that 
counts; it is the aver- 
age speed record pro- 
duced by the entire 
class that testifies to a 
teacher's ability and 
to the merit of her 
teaching methods. 

Mr. R. J. Maclean, 
president of the De- 
troit Commercial Col 
lege, writes: “Our 
club comprises a few 
who fell by the way- 
side after leaving the 
college this spring and 
getting good positions, 
but in the main we are 
well satisfied with the 
interest that was main- 
tained until the finish. 
It is the best record we 
have ever made and of 
course we are proud 
of it 

“You will be inter- 
tested in knowing that 
during the past year 
or two we have found 
it no more difficult to 
get the trainees over 
70 words a minute than 
we did formerly to get 


them over 50 words a minute. 


prised than Sister Wilberta herself if we did 
not find St. Francis Commercial School 
either at the top or very close to the top 
in the shorthand and typewriting competi- 
tions. St. Francis Commercial School is one 
of those reliable schools that can be depended 
upon to make a creditable showing in all of 
its work. Sister Wilberta’s competing team 
of twenty-two members made a fine average 
speed of 78.5 net words a minute, thereby win- 
ning the banner award for second place 
again this year. While none of the students 


“In 1922—only five years ago—we made an 
average record of 56.3 with 48 contestants. 
That was a good record, but with continued 
study of methods of training, we have brought 
the average this year to 79.7 with 45 contes- 
tants, and have therefore set for ourselves a 
high standard for next year. 

“I presume your C. T. activities are having 
a similar effect throughout the country. Every 
school should participate in the C. T. Contest, 
in order to create and maintain interest in 
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expert touch typewriting, not only for the good 
of the students themselves but for the firms 
that will ultimately employ them.” 


C. 7. Contest Accomplishes Its Purpose 


Mr. Maclean has, therefore, voiced the fact 
that the C. T. Contest will accomplish all it 
aims to accomplish: first, awaken group con- 
sciousness in a student body by making the 
individual responsible for carrying out his part 
of the program; second, provide the incentive 
for enthusiastic study and practice on the part 
of teacher and student body; third, enable the 
school to compare the results it is getting in 
typewriting, not only with other schools, but 
also with its own previous best records on 
standard material under International Type- 
writing rules. The achievement of Detroit 
Commercial College this year also demonstrates 
what can be done by persistent effort. It has 
been one of the runners-up for a long time 
and now it has succeeded in taking first place. 


The Records Made 


The highest individual speed record in the 
school contest submitted by Detroit Com- 
mercial College is 108.1 net words a minute 
and the lowest 67.0; the highest speed made in 
St. Francis Commercial School is 96.9 and the 
lowest 66.2—splendid demonstrations of what 
can be done by schools utilizing the power of 
the C. T. Contest. 

A fourth-prize winner of last year climbs 
one step higher and wins third place this year 
—Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska, 
Miss Jean Zook, teacher. Miss Zook’s club 
consisted of thirty-six contestants, who made 
the average speed of 70.7 net words a minute. 
The highest speed attained in this group was 
97.0 net words a minute and the lowest 54. 
While the average rates of speed attained by 
the respective prize winners this year are not 
as high as those attained last year, the work 
on the whole is very creditable. Miss Zook’s 
class, for instance, made an average speed of 
75.2 net words last year, but there were only 
eighteen entrants. This year the class made 
70.7 with thirty-six entrants. 

Figuratively speaking, it is comparatively 
easy to make a good speed record with a 
plane carrying a light load, but to make a good 
speed record with a heavily loaded ship is of 
far greater commercial importance. Just so 
in typewriting: A teacher may pick a class of 
ten of her best pupils, enter them in the contest 
and make some astonishing speed records, per- 
haps, but she will not have accomplished as 
much as if she had entered her entire group of 
forty or fifty pupils and made a lower average. 
This is why we require that the entire class take 
part in our C. T. Contests. We are particu- 
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larly proud of the fine speed averages made by 
the larger groups this year. 

The banner for fourth place goes to Albu- 
querque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, a new-comer in the prize group this 
year—Sara Goddard, teacher. Albuquerque 
High School has been making some splendid 
records in the state contests, and we are happy 
to have them do so well in the C. T. Contest. 
With a class of thirty-five entrants they made 
the fine speed average of 64.6 net words a 
minute, which entitles them to fourth place 
this year. The banner for this place, therefore, 
goes to New Mexico. 

The fifth banner goes to another school that 
was close to the top of the list last year— 
Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Illinois, 
Alta L. Butz, teacher. With a club of seven- 
teen contestants, an average net speed of 64.1 
net words a minute was attained this year, 
thereby giving this school fifth place. 


Few Cancellations 


It is interesting to note that few names were 
cancelled this year in the winning groups, 
which goes to show that if students become 
interested enough in their work they will work 
hard and remain at it until they have ac- 
complished what they have set out to accom- 
plish. 


Large Classes Runners-Up 


Every year finds a certain number of large 
schools running very close to the top of the 
list. This year we are publishing the names of 
those schools, together with the number of 
entrants and the rating received, and we hope 
that the high place they have taken will en- 
courage them to go “over the top” in the new 
C. T. Contest to be announced next month. 

Following close on the heels of the prize 
winners come these schools: Bryant-Stratton 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, 126 en- 
trants, 62.18 net words a minute; Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, 94 
entrants, 60.86 net words a minute; Lead High 
School, Lead, South Dakota, 17 entrants, 57.36 
net words a minute; Grand Island Business 
College, Grand Island, Nebraska, 101 entrants, 
55.41 net words a minute; Katharine Gibbs 
School, New York, New York, 153 entrants, 
54.63 net words a minute ; Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota, 76 entrants, 50.97 net words 
a minute. 

With one exception these clubs that come 
just below those of the prize-winning group 
are large clubs. What a splendid thing it 
would be to climb over the top with a group 
like that! We believe that it can be done, 
and we should like to see it done next year. 
How about it? 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development ‘of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
Seoaben the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 























must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 








O. G. A. 


Copy the following test from “The 
Maine Woods,” by Henry David 
Thoreau, and submit it in accordance 
with the instructions opposite. 


[t appears that in a forest like this the 
great majority of flowers, shrubs, and grasses 
are confined to the banks of the rivers and 
lakes, and to the meadows, more open 
swamps, burnt lands, and mountain-tops; 
comparatively very few indeed penetrate the 
woods. There is no such dispersion even of 
wild-flowers as is commonly supposed, or as 
exists in a cleared and settled country. Most 
of our wild-flowers, so called, may be con- 
sidered as naturalized in the localities where 
they grow. Rivers and lakes are the great 
protectors of such plants against the ag- 
gressions of the forest, by their annual risc 
and fall keeping open a narrow strip where 
these more delicate plants have light and 
space in which to grow. They are the pro- 
teges of the rivers. These narrow and 
straggling bands and isolated groups are, in 
a sense, the pioneers of civilization. 


a Ae ol 
Junior Test 


Copy the following selection from 
W. D. Howells’ “Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances” in your very best 
style, paragraphing as you think it re- 
quires, and supplying a title. 


The civic and social circumstance that a 
man values himself on is commonly no part 
of his value, and certainly no part of his 
greatness. Rather, it is the very thing that 
limits him, and I think that Doctor Oliver 
Wendell Holmes appeared in the full measure 
of his generous personality to those who did 
not and could not appreciate his circumstance, 
and not to those who formed it, and who 
from life-long association were so dear and 
comfortable to him. Those who best knew 
how great a man he was were those who 
came from far to pay him their duty, or to 
thank him for some help they had got from 
his books, or to ask his counsel or seek his 
sympathy. With all such he was most win- 
ningly tender, most intelligently patient. I 
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October Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until November 25, 1927) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


UPPER was got before our eyes in the ample kitchen, by a fire which would 
have roasted an ox ; many whole logs, four feet long, were consumed to boil our 
teakettle, birch, or beech, or maple, the same summer and winter ; and the dishes 

were soon smoking’ on the table, late the armchair, against the wall, from which one 
of the party was expelled. The arms of the chair formed the frame on which the 
table rested ; and, when the round top was turned up against the wall, it formed the 
back of the chair,* and was no more in the way than the wall itself. This, we noticed, 
was the prevailing fashion in these log houses, in order to economize in room. There 
were piping-hot wheaten cakes, the flour having been brought up the river in bat- 
teaux, and ham,* eggs, and potatoes, and milk and cheese, the produce of the farm; 
and also shad and salmon, tea sweetened with molasses, and sweet cakes, in con- 
tradistinction to the hot cakes not sweetened, the one white, the other yellow, to 
wind up with. Such we* found was the prevailing fare, ordinary and extraordinary, 
along this river. Mountain cranberries, stewed and sweetened, were the common 
dessert. Everything here was in profusion, and the best of its kind. Butter was 
in such plenty that it was commonly’ used, before it was salted, to grease boots with. 


In the night we were entertained by the sound of raindrops on the cedar-splints 
which covered the roof, and awaked the next morning with a drop or two in our 
eyes. It had set in for a storm,® and we made up our minds not to forsake such 
comfortable quarters with this prospect, but wait for Indians and fair weather. 
It rained and drizzled and gleamed by turns, the live-long day. What we did there, 
how we killed the time would perhaps be’ idle to tell; how many times we buttered 
our boots, and how often a drowsy one was seen to sidle off to the bedroom. When 
it held up, I strolled up and down the bank, and gathered the harebell and cedar 
berries, which grew there; or else we tried by’ turns the long-handled axe on the 
logs before the door. The axe-helves here were made to chop standing on the log, 
a primitive log of course, and were, therefore, nearly a foot longer than with us. 


One while we walked over the farm and visited his’ well-filled barns with 
McCauslin. There were one other man and two women only here. He kept horses, 
cows, oxen, and sheep. I think he said that he was the first to bring a plough and a 
cow so far; and he might have added the last, with only two exceptions.” The 
potato-rot had found him out here, too, the previous year, and got half or two-thirds 
of his crop, though the seed was of his own raising. Oats, grass, and potatoes were 
his staples ; but he raised, also, a few carrots and turnips, and” a little corn for the 
hens, for this was all that he dared risk, for fear that it would not ripen. Melons, 
squashes, sweet corn, beans, tomatoes, and many other vegetables, could not be 
ripened there. (2953 strokes)—From “The Maine Woods,” by Henry David 


Thareau, 
[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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suppose no great author was ever more visited 
by letter and in person than he, or kept a 
faithfuler conscience for his guests. With 
those who appeared to him in the flesh he 
used a miraculous tact, and I fancy in his 
treatment of all the physician native in him 
bore a characteristic part. No one seemed to 
be denied access to him, but it was after a 
moment of preparation that one was admitted, 
and any one who was at all sensititve must have 
felt from the first moment in his presence 
that there could be no trespassing in point of 
time. If now and then some insensitive began 
to trespass, there was a sliding-scale of dis- 
missal that never failed of its work, and that 
really saved the author from the effect of 
intrusion. He was not bored, because he 
would not be. 


Senior Test 


The outfit used by Thoreau on his 
excursion to the Maine woods is 
given as the first part of the Senior 
test this month, and the list of birds 
that he encountered to be tabulated 
for Part Two. How many of the 
birds are you acquainted with? 
Single space both parts of this test. 


Part I 


W ear—a check shirt, stout old shoes, thick 
socks, a neck ribbon. thick waistcoat, thick 
pants, old Kossuth hat, a lines sack. Carry— 
in an India-rubber knapsack, with a large flap, 
two shirts (check), one pair thick socks, one 
pair drawers, one flannel shirt, two pocket- 
handkerchiefs, a light India-rubber coat or a 
thick woolen one, two bosoms and collars to 
go and come with, one napkin, pins, needles, 
thread, one blanket (best gray) seven feet 
long. Tent—six by seven feet and four 
feet high in middle, will do; veil and gloves 
and insect-wash, or, better, mosquito-bars to 
cover all at night; best pocket-map, and 
perhaps description of the route; compass; 
plant-book and red blotting paper; paper and 
stamps, botany, small pocket spy-glass for 
birds, pocket-microscope, tape-measures, insect- 
boxes. Axe, full size if possible, jackknife, 
fish-lines, two only apiece, with a few hooks 
and corks ready, and with pork for bait in a 
packet, rigged; matches (some also in a small 
vial in the waistcoat pocket) ; soap, two pieces ; 
large knife and iron spoon (for all) ; three or 
four old newspapers, much twine, and several 
rags for dishcloths; twenty feet of strong 
cord, four-quart tin pail for kettle, two tin 
dippers, three tin plates, a fry-pan. Provisions 
—soft hardbread, twenty-eight pounds; pork, 
sixteen pounds; sugar, twelve pounds; one 
pound black tea or three pounds coffee; one 
box or a pint of salt; one quart Indian meal, 
to fry fish in; six lemons, good to correct the 
pork and warm water; perhaps two or three 
pounds of rice, for variety. You will probably 
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get some berries, fish, etc., beside. A gun is 
not worth the carriage, unless you go as 
hunters. The pork should be in an open keg, 
sawed to fit; the sugar, tea or coffee, meal, 
salt, etc., should be put in separate water-tight 
India-rubber bags, tied with a leather string; 
and all the provisions, and part of the rest of 
the baggage, put into two large India-rubber 
bags, which have been proved to be water-tight 
and durable. Expense of preceding outfit is 
twenty-four dollars. 


Part Il 


List of birds seen. A very small hawk at 
Great Falls, on Webster Stream. Halioetus 
leucocephalus (white-headed or bald-eagle), at 
Ragmuff, and above and below Hunt's and on 
pond below Mattawamkeag. Pandion halioetus 
(fish-hawk or osprey), heard, also seen on 
East Branch. Bubo Virginianus (cat-owl), 
near Camp Island, also above mouth of Scho- 
onis, from a stump back and forth, also near 
Hunt's on a tree. Icterus phoeniceus (red- 
winged blackbird), Umbazookskus River. 
Corvus Americanus (American crow), a few, 
as at outlet of Grand Lake; a peculiar cawing. 
Fringilla Canadensis (tree-sparrow), think | 
saw one on Mount Kineo July 24, which be 
haved as if it had a nest there. Garrulus cris- 
tatus (blue-jay). Parus atricapillus (chicadee), 
a few. Muscicapa tyrannus (king-bird). Mus- 
cicapa Cooperii (olive-sided  fly-catcher), 
everywhere a prevailing bird. Muscicapa 
virens (wood-pewee), Moosehead, and I think 
beyond. Muscicapa ruticilla (American red- 
start), Moosehead. Vireo olivaceus (red-eyed 
vireo), everywhere common. Turdus mi- 
gratorius (red-breasted robin), some every 
where. Turdus melodus (woodthrush), com 
mon in all the woods. Turdus Wilsonii (Wil 
son’s thrush), Moosehead and beyond. Turdus 
aurocapillus (golden-crowned thrush or oven- 
bird), Moosehead. Fringilla albicollis ( white- 
throated sparrow), Kineo and after, apparently 
nesting; the prevailing bird early and late. 
Fringilla melodia (song-sparrow), at Moose- 
head or beyond. Sylvia pinus (pine warbler), 
one part of voyage. Muscicapa acadica (small 
pewee), common. Trichas Marylandica ( Mary- 
land yellow-throat), everywhere. Coccyzus 
Americanus? (yellow-billed cuckoo), common. 
Picus erythrocephalus (red-headed wood- 
pecker), heard and saw, and good to eat. Sitta 
Carolinensis? (white-breasted American nut- 
hatch), heard. Alcedo alcyon (belted king- 
fisher), very common. Caprimulgus Ameri- 
canus (night-hawk). Tetrao umbellus (par- 
tridge), Moosehead carry, etc. Tetrao cupido 
(pinnated grouse), Webster Stream. Ardea 
coerulea (blue heron), lower part of Penob- 
scot. Totanus macularius (spotted sandpiper 
or peetweet), everywhere. Larus argentatus? 
(herring-gull), Heron Lake on rocks, and 
Chamberlain. Smaller gull on Second Lake. 
Anas obscura (dusky or black duck), once in 
East Branch. Anas sponsa (summer or wood 
duck), everywhere. 


{These tests are good only until November 25, 1927.) 
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C. T. Contest Honorable Mention Schools 


ND now to complete the record of good work done in the Seventh Annual C. T. Con- 


test, we append the list of schools awarded Honorable Mention. 


here next year? 


Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Texas, Miss Ruby 
Pedigo, teacher 

Biwabik High School, Biwabik, Minnesota, Amanda J. 
Hanson, teacher 

Liberty Union High School, Brentwood, California, 
Eline B. Anderson, teacher 

Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Willia 
M. Brownfield, teacher 

Stephens College, Columbia, 
Ohmer, teacher 

St. Lawrence School, Catasauqua, 
Sister M. Areta, teacher 

Brown’s Business College, Jacksonville, Illinois, Mrs. 
R. W. Gillham, teacher 

St. Joseph’s High School, Ironton, Ohio, Sister M. 
Marguerite, teacher 

The Gallagher School, 
Bowen, teacher 

Garbutt Business College, Medicine Hat, Alta., Can- 
ada, Mr. E. M. Hartt, principal 


Missouri, Ruth C. 


Pennsylvania, 


Kankakee, Lllinois, Vera R. 


ony Z 


Club 


Ci ompetent 


Will your school be 


Mount Pleasant Senior High School, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, Miss Miriam R. Jackson, teacher 
Irving College, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Josephine Campbell, teacher 

Ogden Senior High School, Ogden, Utah, Edith B. 
Kohler, teacher 

Neillsville High School, Neillsville, Wisconsin, Miss 
Amelia Taborsky, teacher 

St. Alphonsus High School, St. 
Sister M. Remigia, teacher 

South Brownsville High School, South Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, Miss Hellen Horne, teacher 

Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio, Sister 
Jane, teacher 

Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pennsyl 
vania, Mr. Fred G. Forsgard, teacher 

Thompson School, York, Pennsylvania, Mrs. James B. 
McGurk, teacher 

Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Sylvia Schermerhorn, teacher 


Miss 


Louis, Missouri, 


Mary 


Prizes 


Typists 


Honorable Mention 


Dorothy Cobb, Bowling Green High School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio (76.6 net, 5 errors) 

Eva Carlson, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode 
Island (76.5 net, 5 errors) 

Irene Sindorf, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (76.4 net, 1 error) 

Florence Teaze, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Khode Island (76.3 net, no errors) 

Ruth Bergquist, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (76.2 net, 3 errors) 

Frank L. Verges Pacheco, Gobierno Municipal, Guayamo, Porto 
Rico (76.2 net, 4 errors) 

Verna Rowlett, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
(76.0 net, 4 errors) 

Ralf Becker, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (75.9 net, 4 errors) 

Florinda De Rosa, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California 
(75.8 net, 5 errors) 

Mary W. O’Brien, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (75.7 net, 4 errors) 

Beryl Beal, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
net, 5 errors) 

Allan 8. Carlson, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (75.6 net, 5 errors) 

Agnes Brown, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (75.5 net, 1 error) 

V. Hines, Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Dlinols (75.4 
net, 2 errors) 

Alfred Palmer, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(75.4 net, 2 errors) 

Ida Kreuch, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska (75.4 
net, 5 errors) 

Hazel Davis, Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah (75.3 net, 3 
errors) 

Helen Roye, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(75.3 net, 5 errors) 

Forrest Bettycrew, Phoenix Union High School, 
Arizona (75.2 net, 2 errors) 

Nana Sloan, Independence High School, Independence, Kansas 
(75.2 net, 2 errors) 

Helen Heber, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (75.1 net, 5 errors) 


Providence, 


(75.6 


Phoenix, 


Georgia Shockey, Lead High School, Lead, South Dakota 
(75.0 net, no errors) 

Richard Gore, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (75.0 net, 2 errors) 

Velma Griffin, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(75.0 net, 4 errors) 

Amanda Rudolph, Karnes City, Texas (74.8 net, 2 errors) 

Elizabeth Tilton, State Normal College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(74.8 net, 3 errors) 

Virginia Kahnt, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (74.8 net, 4 errors) 

Margaret Long, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Rhode Island (74.8 net, 5 errors) 

Rose Basile, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode 
Island (74.7 net, 3 errors) 

Helen C. Drew, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (174.7 net, 3 errors) 

Rena P. Easterbrooks, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (74.7 net, 3 errors) 

Carl Goth, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska (74.7 net, 4 errors) 

Violette Dittherner, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
(74.5 met, 3 errors) 

Mary Shearer, Iowa Business University, Centerville, Iowa 
(74.5 net, 3 errors) 

Margaret Schrater, Victory Business School, Mt. Vernon, New 
York (74.5 net, 4 errors) 

Gladys E. Fortun, Madison (College, 
(74.4 net, 3 errors) 

Norma Liebermann, Detroit Commercial 
Michigan (74.3 net, 2 errors) 

Alva Abernethy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michi- 
gan (74.2 net, 5 errors) 

H. Cooper, Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Ilinois (74.1 
net, 1 error) 

Emma Mattson, Lead High School, Lead, South Dakota (74.1 
net, 1 error) 

Anna Bradshaw, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(74.1 net, 2 errors) 

Sylvia Simons, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California 
(74.1 net, 4 errors) 

(Continued on page 86) 


Providence, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


College, Detroit, 
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Maxine Tucker, Frankfort High School, West Frankfort, 
Iil'nois (74.1 net, 4 errors) 

Mary Hakala, Carbon County High School, Red Lodge, Mon- 
tana (74.0 net, 1 error) 

Harriet Helmer, Kewanee High School, 
(74.0 net, 2 errors) 

Elizabeth Harmon, Battle Creek High School, 
Michigan (74.0 net, 3 errors) 

Mathilda M. Kilaiss, Irving — Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania (74.0 net, 3 errors 

Irene Avery, Norfolk High School, Norfolk, Nebraska (74.0 
net, 4 errors) 

Esther Hareotunian, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (74.0 net, 4 errors) 

Carl E. Delano, Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine (73.9 
net, 2 errors) 

Warren L. Behrens, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.9 net, 3 errors) 

Mary-Jane Eckenroth, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona (73.9 net, 3 errors) 

Edna Lindemann, Grand Island Business College, 
Island, Nebraska (73.8 net, 3 errors) 

Carl Whisler, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (73.8 net, 3 errors) 

Vera Wilcox, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(73.7 net, 1 error) 

Lucienne Albert, Edmundston High School, 
Canada (73.7 net, 4 errors) 
Mollie Rivelli, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode 
Island (73.7 net, 4 errors) 
Marie Wadey, Woodbury College, 
(73.7 net, 4 errors) 

Anna Levine, Ansonia High School, Ansonia, Connecticut (73.6 
net, 2 errors) 

Carmela Geradi, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Rhode Island (73.6 net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy Spargo, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(73.6 net, 4 errors) 

Edwina Jones, Katharine Gibbs School, New York City, New 
York (73.5 net, 1 error) 

Thelma Rumiey, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (73.5 net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy W. Brantley, Los Angeles, California (73.4 net, 2 
errors) 

Norma Roegge, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville, Illinois 
(73.4 net, 2 errors) 
Paul Morse, Washington High School, 
Dakota (73.3 net, 5 errors) 
Lilliene Moreland, Washington High School, 
South Dakota (73.2 net, 2 errors) 

Pauline Maher, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Rhode Island (73.2 net, 3 errors) 

Leona Trapp, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
(73.2 net, 3 errors) 

Darroll E. Boeppler, Maryville, Missouri (73.2 net, 4 errors) 

Joseph Moffitt, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
(73.1 net, 1 error) 

Dorothy Worthley, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine (73.0 
net, 5 errors) 

Shigeaki Ishii, McKinley High School, 
(72.8 net, 2 errors) 

Earl Johnson, Albuquerque High School, 
Mexico (72.8 net, 4 errors) 

Eugene Stelzer, Nogales High School, Nogales, Arizona (72.7 
net, 2 errors) 

Bernetta La Due, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (72.7 net, 5 errors) 

Catherine McCormick, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (72.7 net, 5 errors) 

Pauline Kingsley, St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(72.6 net, 3 errors) 

Edna A. Smith, Katharine Gibbs School, New York City, New 
York (72.6 net, 4 errors) 

Marie Levedah, Ogden High Schoci, Ogden, Utah (72.5 net, 
4 errors) 

Eleanore C. Flina, St. Patrick’s School, Wilmington, Delaware 
(72.5 net, 3 errors) 

Francis Wathen, Sapulpa High School, 
(72.4 net, 3 errors) 

Jean Aitken, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California (72.2 
net, 3 errors) 

Hazel Gardner, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (72.2 net, 5 errors) 

Lorin Wheelwright, Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah (72.1 
net, 3 errors) 

Fred Littlefair, Marseilles High School, 
(72.1 net, 4 errors) 

Magdalen Rossi, Alvernia High School, 
(72.0 net, 2 errors) 

Blanche Taylor, California College of Commerce, Long Beach, 
California (72.0 net, 4 errors) 

Veronica Christ, Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois (71.9 
net, 2 errors) 
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Kathryn Koser, Cherryvale High School, 
(71.9 net, 3 errors) 

Mary Abdoo, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(71.9 net, 5 errors) 

Geraldine Shelley, Norfolk High School, 
(71.7 net, 5 errors) 

Paul E. Dimmers, State Normal College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(71.6 net, 4 errors) 

Helen M. Chandlee, St. Patrick's Schoel, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware (71.5 net, 4 errors) 

Marie F. Hoffman, St. Paul's School, Wilmington, Delaware 
(71.5 net, 4 errors) 

Catherine Oberholz, St. Joseph School, 
net, 4 errors) 

Maxine Sharpe, Centerville High School, 
(71.3 net, 1 error) 

Genevieve O'Donnell, College of St. 
Minnesota (71.3 net, 4 errors) 

Anna L. Knowlton, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (71.3 net, 5 errors) 

Donald Dennis, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (71.2 net, 3 errors) 

Charles Payson, Junior, Macon High School, Macon, Missouri 
(71.2 net, 4 errors) 

Margaret McCarthy, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (71.2 net, 2 errors) 

Thelma Webb, Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota (71.1 
net, 2 errors) 

Edith Jaeger, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode 
Island (71.5 met, 4 errors) 

Blanche Lieberman, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania (71.1 net, 4 errors) 

Gino Matteucci, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (71.0 net, 4 errors) 

Clyde Knock, Independence High School, Independence, Kansas 
(70.8 net, 2 errors) 

Dorothea Whitcomb, Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, 
Michigan (70.8 net, 3 errors) 

Leonard BR. Jones, Phoenix Union High School, 
Arizona (70.8 net, 4 errors) 

Jean Rapoport, Moser College, Chicago, 
1 error) 

Nora Casperson, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (70.7 net, 5 errers) 

Verna Gable, Woodbury College, 
(70.6 net, 1 error) 

E. A. Milke, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(70.5 net, no errors) 

George Strawhun, Falls City High School, Falls City, Nebraska 
(70.5 net, 2 errors) 

Cecile Michaud, Edmundston High School, 
Canada (70.5 net, 4 errors) 

Helen Allen, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhode 
Island (70.4 met, 4 errors) 

Catherine McGlone, Shenandoah High School, 
Iowa (70.4 met, 4 errors) 

Edna A. Smith, Katharine Gibbs School, 
New York (70.3 net, 2 errors) 

Katherine MacMillan, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (70.2 net, 2 errors) 

Ruth V. Schabach, St. Patrick’s School, Wilmington, Delaware 
(70.2 net, 2 errors) 

Lorene Bradley, Centerville High School, 
(70.2 net, 3 errors) 

Kathryn Zillmann, Colby High School, Colby, Wisconsin (70.2 
net, 3 errors) 

Althea Richards, Clarion High School, 
net, 5 errors) 

Leslie Richardson, Marseilles High School, Marseilles, Illinois 
(70.2 net, 5 errors) 

Ruth Abert, Grend Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebraska (70.0 net, 2 errors) 
Donalda Bell, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, Rhede 
Island (70.0 net, 2 errors) 
Louise Bolen, Logansport High School, 
(70.0 net, 2 errors) 

Ethel Kyle, Modern-Federal College, Saskatchewan, Canada 
(70.0 net, 2 errors) 

Bertha Smith, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California 
(70.0 net, 2 errors) 
Marie Zimmerman, Detroit Commercial 
Michigan (70.0 net, 2 errors) 
Regina M. Gillis, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island (70.0 net, 3 errors) 

Gladys Mohr, Marysville High School, 
(70.0 me . 3 errors) 

Elsie Trapp, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
(70.0 net, 3 errors) 

Minnette Eisenberg, Moser College, 
net, 5 errors) 

Amy Iverson, Washington High School, 
Dakota (70.0 net, 5 errors) 
Clara Nester, Marysville High School, 

(70.0 net, 5 errors) 
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Silwer Pin 


Clara Spruck, Sacred Heart 
Commercial High School, 
Yonkers, New York 

Leona Radke, Rochester Hig! 
School, Rochester, Min 
nesota 

Frances Jensen, Walla Walla 
High School, Walia 
Walla, Washington 

Susan Angelo, St. Mary's 
School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey 

Livia Cogna, East High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio 

Elsmer Guse, Mayville High 
School, Mayville, Wis- 
consin 

Mabel Johnson, Senior High 
School, Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota 

Eileen M. Manning, Centra! 
High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Irene E. Moranz, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phil 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ethel Dupuis, St. Jean-Bap 
tiste School, Lynn, Mas 
sachusetts 

Mary Shirley, Perry Secre- 
tarial School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Josephine Schmidt, Wadena 
High School, Wadena, 
Minnesota 

Eunice Pfeiffer, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ruth Pearson, Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Josephine Aimonetti, High 
School, Nashwauk, Min 
nesota 

Corrine Ramer, Steelton High 
School, Steelton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Mary Krenik, St. Agnes Com 
mercial School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Glenn Fowler, State Teachers’ 
College, Koerney, 
Nebraska 

Helen Kessler, Baraboo High 
School, Baraboo, Wiscon 
sin 


Bronze Pin 


Bessie Lee Mahon, South Park 
High School, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Jane Ralston, Haddon Heights 
High School, Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey 

Fannie Pallien, St. Mary's 
School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Janette Whipple, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ruth Becker, San Jose Secre- 
tarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Opal Emig, Abilene High 
School, Abilene, Kansas 

Nina Bamford, Nampa High 
School, Nampa, Idaho 

Loo Gong, Yuma High School, 
Yuma, Arizona 

Williams Baird, High School 

of Commerce, Yonkers, 

New York 

Young, Wicomico High 

School, Salisbury, Mary 

land 


Elua 
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Plate for June O.G. A. Test 


— Charles Evans Hu hes 


— 


Jean Johnson, Falls City 
High School, Falls City, 
Nebraska 

Louise Boehme, Middleboro 
High School, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts 

Maxine Parker, Centerville 
High School, Centerville, 
lowa 

Marguerite Miller, Windom 
High School, Windom, 
Minnesota 

Mildred E. Brendle, Hanover 
High School, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 

Cornelia McDonald, St. Mary's 
School, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania 

Rebecea Todd, Central High 
School, Muskogee, Okla 
homa 

John Yax, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

W. Carroll Beatty, Strayer 
College, Washington, 
dC 

Lilly MeNulty, Senior High 
School, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Katherine Lydon, Abington 
High School, North 
Abington, Massachusetts 

Helen Hoover, Catholic High 
School, Altoona, Penn 
syivania 

Margaret H. Cartee, Chown 
School of Business, Buf- 
falo, New York 

Margaret Heauman 
High School 
Pennsylvania 

Katherine Theliman, Beaver 
Falls High School, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania 

Erma Fruman, Olympla High 
School, Olympia, Wash 


Hanover 
Hanover, 


ington 

Annabelle Sackman, Medford 
High Scheol, Medford, 
Wisconsin 

Barbara E. Paisley, Methuen 
High School, Methuen, 
Massachusetts 

Laird A. Castle, Savanna 
Township High School, 
Savanna, Illinois 

Susan Sollenberger, Thompson 
School of Business, York, 
Pennsylvania 

Margaret Elma, Barnes Com 
merelal School, Denver, 
Colorado 

iadeline Faessel, St. Mary's 
School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Margery Lanning, High 
School, Compton, Call- 
fornia 

Norma Hutchinson, Rockland 
High School, Rockland, 
Maine 

Margaret Ellefsen, State Col 
lege of Washington, Pull 
man, Washington 

Julia Kaufman, Park Ridge 
High School, Park Ridge, 
New Jersey 

Elizabeth G. Maloney, St 

Michael's School, Jersey 

City, New Jersey 

Levine, Huntington 

Park Union High School, 

Huntington Park, Cali 

fornia 

Betty Schuck, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Mary 
land 


Ethel 
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Evelyn M. Sweeney, Chureh- 
man Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Harry O'Neil, 
School, Tacoma, 
ington 


Detroit Com- 
Detroit, 


Lillian Beattie, 
mercial College, 
Michigan 

Pearl Shade, Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, 
Maryland 

Thelma Meadors, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

The Elyria Bust 

Elyria, 


Lincoln High 
Wash 


Helen Noonan, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio 

Albans 

Albans, 


Dorothy E. Brown, St. 
High School, St. 
Vermont 


June Copas 
ness College, 
Ohio 


Marle Ryan, 
ship High School, 
ville, Illinois 

Harold Bammel, Fort Atkin 
son High School, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 

Irene L. Hess, Humbol:lt 
Business College, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota 


High School of 
Portland, 


Alice Dimbat, 
Commerce, 
Oregon 


Belleville Town 
Belle 


Isabella Harrington, High 
School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon 

Mildred Hand, Walla Walla 
High School, Walla 
Walla, Washington 
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Elleen Beauchamp, Heald's 
Business College, San 
Jose, California 

Anna Sluszinski, Nertheastern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Florence Mullett, 
High School, 
Ohio 

Dorothy Hopp, Tomah High 
School, Tomah, Wisconsin 

Evelyn Lovely, Mansfield High 
School, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts 

Constance Frink, Barnes Com 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Alice Eberlin, Blue Earth 
High School, Blue Earth 
Minnesota 

Doris Rader, Kramer High 
School, Columbus, 
Nebraska 


Hermyne Gibbs, Strayer 
Business College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cecil Houle, White Bear High 
School, White Bear, 
Minnesota 

Luclie Semotan, Colorado 
State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Kenmore 
Kenmore, 


Eleanor Federman, Montel!lo 
High School, Montello, 
Wisconsin 


Gladys Thompson, Weatherwax 
High School, Aberdeen, 
Washington 

Leo Gresser, St. Mary's 
School, Massillon, 


Joe Szoka, 
Business, Buffalo, 
York 


Ohio 


Chown School of 
New 















































What They Are Doing at Redlands 


By Ruth C. Percivai 


~ 


f{-SOMBINING literature and _ inspiration 

with the routine value of shorthand, the 
classes at Redlands High School, California, 
have combined pleasure with work and made 
shorthand one of the most popular courses of 
study on the curriculum. 

An inspirational bit of verse containing un- 
usual vocabulary value is dictated to the class 
by Miss Virginia L. Ashby, head of the com- 
mercial department, and then transcribed back 
by the students. In addition to the transcript, 
students are at liberty to illustrate their ma- 
terial by the use of pictures cut from maga- 
zines, free-hand drawings, or pictures of any 
kind. 

Each month has its own important days, and 
these are called to mind by the reading of 
special material adapted to the occasion. During 
National Forest Week an article explaining 
about the Green Cross Society helped formu- 
late plans for forest protection, in the minds 
of the students. Christmas time saw a lovely 
exhibit of some twenty poems from each stu- 
dent—all illustrated in Christmasy style, ex- 
emplifying the true spirit of Yuletide. 

Mother's Day poems, valentines, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day poems, and miscellaneous material, 
along with purely inspirational articles, fur- 
nish the material for making class work so 


interesting. (Note specimens shown on page 85.) 
A special study has been made of the poems 
of Henry van Dyke, as the class seemed much 
interested in his style of writing. During his 
stay at the Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, 
California, many of the students had an op- 
portunity to meet him personally and to ex- 
press gratitude for his splendid work. Much 
to their delight he had remembered a previous 
letter they had written telling of the work 
they were doing, and found that he himself 
had answered their letter. 

The two “patron saints” of Redlands who 
were responsible for the far-famed “Smiley 
Heights” of Redlands, the Public Library, 
City Park, and many other benefits, celebrate 
their birthdays on St. Patrick’s Day, and the 
class honored them by posting illustrated copies 
of their lives and achievements. 

If these transcriptions are kept on loose- 
leaf notebook paper, the finished result is a 
scrap book of unusual value for future refer- 
ence and enjoyment. Much is accomplished in 
such a course, for students gain a wide vo- 
cabulary, speed in taking dictation of many 
kinds, a real appreciation of literature, and 
an incentive to work hard on straight com- 
mercial work when that phase of shorthand is 
being studied in class. 
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Keep Abreast of the Times 


From “Lessons in Achiewement™ 


By H. Addington Bruce, in “Forbes” 
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Report of the Homonymic Contest 


7 HE most frequent 
comment appearing on 
the papers of the par- 

ticipants in the Homonymic 

Contest was to the effect that 

the contestants never realized 

before how many words 
there really are in the 
dictionary! After checking 
the papers, we thoroughly 
agree with the contestants— 
even after a rather extensive 
experience with cross-word 
puzzles, we found that there 
are corners of the dictionary 
where we had not digged. If 
you don’t believe us, just look 
at the winning copy on this 
page. It contains seventy 
eight homonyms, and we defy 
anyone not a contestant to tell 


By Louis A. Leslie 


Aye write suite little buoy, 
thee sun of aye grate kernel, 
withe aye rough around hAiz 
neck, flue up thee rode as 
quick as aye dear. After aye 
thyme hee stopped att aye 
blew hous aand wrang thee 
belle. Hiz tow hert hymn, aand 
hee kneaded wrest. Hee was to 
tyred two raze hiz fare pail 
fase. Aye feint mown rows 
from hiz lipse. Thee made hoo 
herd thee belle was about too 
pair aye pair, butt shea 
through it down aand ran 
withe awl her mite for fere 
her guessed wood knot weight. 
Butt when shea sau thee little 
won tiers stood inn her ayes 
att thee site. “Yew re deer. 
Why dew yew lye hear? Are 
yew dyeing?” “Know,” hee 
sed, “Aye aam feint.” Shea 
boar hymn inn her arms aand 
hurried too aye rheum where 
hee mite bee quiet, gave hymn 
bred aand meet, helde aye cent 
bottle under Ahiz knows, untied 
hiz neck scarfe, rapt hymn up, 
aand gave hymn aye suite 
drachm. 


ten so good a paper in what 
we imagine from the news- 
paper accounts must be 
rather disturbing surround 
ings. Other good papers re 
ceived from a distance were 
those of Miss W. Brockel 
bank, London, England; M. 
Joseph, Calcutta, India ; Fran- 
cis Sobrielo, Singapore, 5.5. ; 
and Kathryn Haynal, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 


Many Schools Submit Cluls 


We were particularly 
pleased to see the number of 
school clubs which reached 
us. Among those in the list 
below, you will notice a club 
from a commercial school in 
Chihuahua, Mexico. We re 





us the meanings of all these 
seventy-eight. To anyone 
making a perfect score we will 
give as a prize all our right, title, and interest 
in Brooklyn Bridge and the Statue of Liberty! 


The Winners 


Seriously speaking, we feel that all sorts of 
congratulations are due to Mr. C. I. Schupp, 
of Los Angeles, California, who submitted the 
winning paper. The first prize, a check for 
five dollars, has been sent to Mr. Schupp. A 
check for one dollar has been sent to each of 
those submitting the ten papers next in order of 
merit, as follows: 

Mrs. L. C. Perkins, Churdan, Iowa 

Sister M. Gregoriana, Sacred Heart High School, 
Gallup, New Mexico 

David Armstrong, Union City, New Jersey 

Rosetta Hicks, Decatur, Illinois 

Stella M. Tunner, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Margaret H. Johnston, Charleston, Washington 

Adele G. Evans, New York City, New York 

Catharine R. Rippo, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Ruth M. Scott, Somersworth, New Hampshire 

Mrs. Olive E. Shepard, Terryville, Connecticut 


Contestants from All Over the World 


As usual, one of the interesting features of 
the contest proved to be the number of papers 
which came to us from great distances. Per- 
haps the most interesting of all was that re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert R. Moore, who gave 
his address as “United States Army Forces in 
China, Tientsin, China.” Mr. Moore must possess 
great powers of concentration to have writ- 


As the winner transcribed the story 


gret that we could not list 
all the clubs we received be- 


cause of the great number. The following list 


represents the best work: 

Sister M. Athanasia, St. Peter’s Commercial School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Annabel Crum, [Illinois Woman's College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois 

Sister Dionysia, St. Mary School, Scranton, Penn 
sylvania 

Miss E. A. Faust, Keystone Commercial School, Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania 

Edith S. Damon, Berkshire Business College, Pitts 
field, Massachusetts 

Mrs. G. L. Beatty, Inter-Mountain Commercial Col 
lege, La Grande, Oregon 

Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High School, Au 
burn, Maine 

Miss E. E. Hanna, High School, West New York, 
New Jeessey 

Maria Loya C., Academia Gregg, Chihuahua, Chih., 
Mexico 

Sister St. Theobald, St. Louis Convent, St. Louis, 
New Brunswick 

Victoire Arnold, Ridgewood Secretarial School, Ridge 
wood, New Jersey 

Mrs. G. Gabe, Porter School of Commerce, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Cora M. Conklin, Ohio Business Institute, Warren, 
Ohio 

Ruby M. Stone, Monroe High School, Monroe, Michi 
gan 

Miss E. L. Kratz, High School, Holstein, Iowa 

Sister Mary Vincenta, St. Boniface School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Pauline McElvain, Franklin High School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Sister M. Sixta, High School, Glandorf, Ohio 

Sister M. Clarinda, St. John’s High School, Fresno, 
California 

Miss M. Hansen, Wilmot High School, Wilmot, Wis- 
consin 

Jessica Stevenson, Sweet Grass County High School, 
Big Timber, Montana 
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Miss W. Werner, Olympia High School, Olympia, 
Washington 

Miss Marion Lannon, High School, Genoa City, Wis- 
consin 

Ruth E. Stinedorf, Community High School, Plano, 
Illinois 7 

Wardena C. Swift, High School, Clinton, Wisconsin 

Inez M. Elder, William H. Hall Senior High School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

Sister Mary Honorine, St. Paul’s School, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Bina Mae Traxler, Central High School, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

Miss G. A. Ebel, High School, South St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Sister Antonia, Immaculata 
worth, Kansas 

Miss R. J. Talcott, High School, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 

Dorothy Palmer, High School, Houghton, Michigan 

Perle Marie Parvis, High School, Mishawaka, Indiana 

Sister M. Annunciata, Little Flower School, Spokane, 
Washington 

Mrs. H. E. Hale, A. & I. State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Sister Mary Bernardine, Holy Ghost School, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania 

Miss K. Love, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, 
New York 


High School, Leaven- 


Teachers Enter, Too 


We always like to see the teachers take part 
personally in the magazine activities, as we feel 
that nothing is more inspiring to a class than 
to see the teacher “dig in” and do the work 
which is expected of the pupils. The fol- 
lowing list of teachers from whom we received 
papers is not arranged in order of merit: 


Mrs. Olive E. Shepard, High School, Terryville, Con- 
necticut 

Sister M. Gregoriana, 
Gallup, New Mexico 

Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, R. F. D. 
brook School, Maumee, Ohio 

Edith S. Damon, Berkshire Business College, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts 

Hester C. Wood, High School, Peru, Indiana 

Arthur G. Skeeles, Columbus, Ohio 

Wardena C. Swift, High School, Clinton, Wisconsin 

Ruth E. Stinedorf, Community High School, Plano, 
Illinois 

Sister Mary Vincenta, St. Boniface School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Victoire Arnold, Ridgewood Secretarial School, Ridge 
wood, New Jersey 

Maria Loya C., Academia “Gregg,"’ Chihuahua, Chib., 
Mexico 

Arthur D. 

__ nesota 

Ruth C. Goodwin, Senior High School, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Jennie Shepherd, High School, Weiser, Idaho 

Sister Mary Jane, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, 
Ohio 

May E. Blanchard, High School, Kalkaska, Michigan 

Miss Persis P. Pfau, Nazareth, Pennsylvania 

Si.ter Myron, St. Benedict's School, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota 

Agnes M. Gilmore, High School of Commerce, New 
York City 

Lucille Pixley, 
Dakota 

Perle Marie Parvis, High School, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Sacred Heart High School, 


1, Mary- 


Tousley, High School, Princeton, Min- 


High School, Bridgewater, South 
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Sister M. Urban, C. S. A. St. Mary's Springs Acade 
my, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Joan, Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 

Lillie Asbury, High School, Joseph, Oregon 

Ethel L. Stephens, State Teachers College, Wayne 
Nebraska 


We are glad to note that so many of our 
subscribers enjoyed this contest, and we hope 
that they will let us know what other contests 
they would like to have. 


<<) 


Character and Success 


By Theodore Roosevelt 
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“She SHORTHAND REPORTER. | 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


~~ e 





a 





and writers ambitious to enter the field 


Reporting the Snyder-Gray Tria! 


MONG the mass of 
A humanity packed in- 
y to the court room of 
the Supreme Court in Long 
Island City during the recent 
Snyder-Gray trial, very few 
of those who came to satisfy 
their curiosity may have no- 
ticed the court stenographers 
getting up from their table 
every five minutes and pass- 
ing out through a door at 


It is a pleasure to be able to 
present this month and next, not 
a hypothetical case to illustrate 
the way in which reporters handle 
the big cases in court, but a de 
scription by Mr. Thomas J. 
Smyth, instructor of High Speed 
Stenography in the College of the 
City of New York, of the actual 
procedure in the famous trial that 
kept the country agog this spring 

No didactic dissertation on the 
reporter's work could give the 
vivid glimpse into the expert con 
duct of a case that Mr. Smyth 
affords us im this interesting ac- 
count of how the records were 


cated him in a confession. 
Gray then retaliated with a 
confession in which he stated 
that Mrs. Snyder had been 
the prompting spirit in the 
conspiracy to obtain $100,000 
worth of insurance on her 
husband. Mrs. Snyder later 
repudiated her confession on 
the witness stand. 


The Stage is Set 





the rear of the room. So 
quietly and orderly was it 
done, without any interrup- 
tion to the trial proceedings, that little 
or no comment was made at the time. 

In looking back over a hectic and nerve- 
wracking period of three weeks, it can truly 
be said that a shorthand reporting record was 
established by the three court stenographers 
on duty during the trial. Veterans of many 
years of service in the courts of New York, 
these three men—Robert E. Broderick, Alex- 
ander Morris, and John J. Webb—stood up 
admirably under the strain of an ordeal which 
few men in their lifetime might ever experi- 
ence. Through the most rapid examination 
of witnesses, the rigid and gruelling cross- 
examination of defendants, and the fiery elo- 
quence of counsel in their endeavor to sway 
the minds of the jury, the stenographers never 
wavered in their efforts, and it can be said to 
their credit that the record made for speed 
and accuracy in getting out the transcript will 
stand unchallenged for many a time to come. 

The details of the case itself are by this 
time known to every newspaper reader 
throughout the country. Mrs. Ruth Snyder 
and Henry Judd Gray were charged by the 
State of New York with the brutal murder 
of Mrs. Snyder’s husband, Albert Snyder, at 
Queens Village, in the early morning hours 
of March 21, 1927. Their plan had been to 
make the affair look like the work of burglars. 
Gray went to Syracuse, where he was arrested 
the next day, after Mrs. Snyder had impli- 


made in the Snyder-Gray trial. 


The defendants were 
quickly indicted and brought 
to trial on Monday, April 18. Elaborate 
preparations were made in the court room 
to accommodate the throng of those who 
wanted to hear the “trial of the century.” 
Theatrical producers, playwrights, moving pic- 
ture and stage celebrities, psychologists, fea- 
ture writers, and others in all walks of life 
stormed the doors of the court house early 
each morning to gain entrance to the court 
room. The press seats for newspaper re- 
porters alone numbered 120. Because of the 
poor hearing qualities of the room, loud 
speakers were suspended from the walls and 
connected to microphones at the witness chair 
and counsel table. In this way the voice of 
witness or counsel was carried to all parts of 
the room. This in itself was an innovation 
in court proceedings, and was said to be the 
first time amplifiers were ever used in any 
court of the country. 


—Edttor 


Impanelling the Jury 


Justice Scudder ruled that both defendants 
should be tried together, and also allowed each 
side thirty challenges of jurymen without 
cause, in turn giving the district attorney sixty. 
This gave the lawyers for the defense wide 
latitude and, added to the widespread publicity 
of the case, dragged out the selection of the 
jury through the entire first week of the trial. 

During that time the long, dreary, and mo- 
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notonous questions of counsel to prospective 
jurors, repeated to each man in turn, had to 
be taken down in shorthand but only tran- 
scribed where the lawyers objected to rulings 
made by the Court in individual cases. The 
jury of twelve was finally selected about seven 
o'clock of Friday evening, April 22, and the 
actual taking of testimony from witnesses 
started the following Monday morning. 


The Case, in Brief 


The case was known as a “joint trial,” as 
the Court ruled that both defendants should 
be tried together instead of granting each one 
a separate trial. The State attempted to prove 
that the motive of the murder was the in 
surance money. Mrs. Snyder, as her defense, 
said she had tried to dissuade Gray from car- 
rying out the plot; Gray took the witness 
stand and told all that had happened. The 
jury, through its verdict finding both defen- 
dants guilty of murder in the first degree, 
believed Gray’s story, evidently disregarding 
that told by Mrs. Snyder. 


Testimony Taken in Shifts 


The method of taking the testimony was 
unique. Ordinarily a stenographer in a daily 
record case might report the entire proceed- 
ings alone, sitting down to the dictaphone at 
the end of a day’s session and transcribing 
his notes on cylinders, which would then be 
transcribed in typewritten form by a dicta- 
phone operator during the night to be ready 
for the lawyers at the beginning of the next 
day’s session. But this was really Al Morris's 
case, and he decided to share it with the other 
two official stenographers. 

They arranged to take the proceedings in 
three shifts of five minutes’ duration, and 
while one was taking testimony in court. the 
others were dictating their notes into the dic- 
taphones in a rear room, off the court room. 
The cylinders were then given to the operators, 
who cut stencils for the mimeograph machine 
direct from the dictaphone. This alone shows 
the expertness and skill with which the work 
had to be done, as no typewritten copy was 
used before cutting the stencils. 


‘Takes’ Limited to Five Minutes 


The secret of the rapidity with which the 
transcript was ready for delivery within ten 
minutes after the same words were heard in 
court was the short five-minute takes. As each 
stenographer completed his transcript, he would 
slip quietly into his place at the opposite side 
of the reporter’s table and await the signal 
from the man writing. This was simply the 
words, “take the next,” and was generally 
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given between questions or during a pause. 
Very often the writer stopped at the end of 
a sentence or in the middle of an answer when 
the five minutes were up. Strict adherence to 
the time allotment was necessary in order to 
spread the work evenly among the three ste- 
nographers. 


Three Dictaphone Operators Kept Busy 


The next was the dictation of notes 
into the dictaphones. Three machines, one 
for each stenographer, were arranged in a 
small room apart from the mimeographing and 
sorting room. Of course, precautions had to 
be taken in order to direct the operator as 
signed to each stenographer, and directly re 
sponsible for getting out his work only. 

When starting a cylinder, the dictating ste 
nographer would generally say, “Operator, this 
is Broderick, take No. 39, continuation of an 
answer that Webb had: Question, ‘Where 
were you on that night?’ Answer, ‘I was at 
the home of friends,’” and so on to the end 
of the notes for that particular five-minute 
take, when he would end the cylinder with 
the remark “Operator, end of take.” 

To keep the transcription orderly, a sheet 
was arranged for the day’s work and was 
religiously followed by the stenographers in 
transcribing their notes. Each day’s work 
started with Take No. 1, which served to 
identify and keep separate the transcription 
for that day’s session. The sheet roughly was 
as follows: 


step 


| 
| April 25, 1927 


Take No. Stenographer 
1 B 


W 





etc. 


The takes for each day might number up 
to around 75, and each man in turn would 
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MR. MILLARD: Exception. 

THE COURT: There is one further motion 
pending, upon which the Court has not acted. If 
the District Attorney desires to comply with the 
request which has been made, the Court sees no 
objection. The Court is, however, prepared to 


rule without action by the District Attorney, 





excepting the People have a theory which they 


wish to advance. 
MR. NEWCOMBE: We stand on the indictment 


as found, your Honor. 


the Statute may be held by the jury, if they 
believe the evidence, to be principals, and that 
there is sufficient evidence, if the jury 


believe it, for the 





8-4 762-a 
jury to determine whether the defendants were 
principals in the crime charged. 

MR. HAZLETON: I take an exception. 

MR. MILLARD: We except. 


used in numbering pages 
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draw a line through his corresponding take 
number when he finished transcribing. 

Each stenographer had his own cylinder box, 
in which the recorded cylinders were arranged 
in rows for the operator to follow in tran- 
scribing. 


Transcription Kept in Order by ““Take Sheet” 


The transcription of the notes required that 
they be done orderly and accurately, yet not 
without sacrificing any of the desired speed 
Simply stated, each dictaphone cylinder repre 
sented five minutes of testimony taken in court 
and was a single unit which had to be fit‘ed 
into its proper place so that the entire printed 
record of the trial would read as a continuous 
story, the exact duplicate of that heard by the 
stenographer in the court room. 

To effect this result, the numbering of the 
pages called for the utmost care in order that 
the completed transcript might be consecutive 
and in sequence. For the guidance of the 
operators, a “take sheet” was kept each day 
on which had to be recorded the facts neces- 
sary to keep the transcript in order. 

A part of the “take sheet” used gives a gen- 
eral idea of .he arrangement: 











ete. 


(Greatly Reduced) 


From this “take sheet” the operator would 
pick up the next consecutive number for the 
pages to carry. For instance, a glance at the 
portion of sheet shown above tells operator 
Gotthelf, the next man after Lenchus, that 
the next take number would be 6 and the 
page number 22; then he would type the num- 
ber 6-1 in the upper left corner of the stencil 
(meaning sheet number 1 of take 6) and the 
number 22 in the upper right corner. If more 
than one sheet were made from that cylinder, 
the numbering would be 6-2 — 23, 6-3 — 24, 
etc., for each successive page of that particular 
take. 

The operator would then fill in the particulars 
called for on line number 6 of the “take sheet.” 
[The upper left corner number was referred 
to as the blind number, and, of course, the 
upper right number as the page mumber.] 
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Short Pages 


It sometimes happened that a cylinder would 
yield a few extra words of testimony which 
would occupy only several lines of a page, 
and wherever this occurred the small letter “a” 
was attached to the number of the preceding 
page. Pages with less than half occupied by 
testimony were numbered in that fashion, while 
a page having more than half carried the 
regular page number. 

The illustrations on page 95 plainly indicate 
that the cylinder comprising the five-minute 
take numbered 8 contained enough testimony 
for only three complete pages and the few 
remaining words at the end of the cylinder 
had to be placed on sheet number 4 of take 8 
and given the page number 762-a. The next 
cylinder for take 9 would resume the page 
numbering at 763. 

In general, the operator followed the take 
number from the large “take sheet” and ar 
ra’.ged his page numbers from the previous 
number on the last page of the preceding take 
The page number might sometimes have had 
to be inserted after the stencil was finished, 
when two operators were working at the same 
time and the second operator had to wait for 
the first to finish in order to get the last previ 
ous page number. 


Mimeograph Operator Responsible for Keeping 
Report Consecutive 


The responsibility of seeing that the num- 
bers fitted in and followed in sequence rested 
on the mimeograph operator. He took the 
cut stencils from the operators and filled in the 
page numbers on the general “take sheet” so 
that the next operator could pick up the fol- 
lowing page numbers. He then printed the 
required number of copies from each stencil, 
which amounted to thirty in all. The thirty 
copies were then sent to the sorting table for 
distribution. The stencils having no further 
value were then thrown into the waste paper 
_basket. 


Sorting and Indexing the Report 


As there were thirty copies to be distribu‘ed 
to those desiring the testimony, thirty bins or 
trays had to be provided for each complete 
set of minutes. The sorter took a batch of 
mimeographed copies from the mimeographer 
and distributed them among the bins, in this 
way building up thirty separate and complete 
sets of testimony. As soon as he had on hand 
an appreciable number of sheets in each set, 
he would bind the sets with brass paper fas- 
teners, the pages being side punched for that 
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purpose, and then deliver the sets in the court 
room to the judge, district attorney, defense 
counsel, and newspaper representatives who 
had ordered daily copies of the testimony. In 
this manner the evening newspapers were able 
to carry verbatim copies of the daily testimony 
immediately after the adjournment of each 
day’s session. 


Witnesses. Direct. 


Paul Mathis 641 
Col. Van Voorhees’ 655 


Patrick George 
Fullerton 


Haddon Gray 


Harry L. Platt 


Michael Mahoney 
Anna A. Boehn 


Anthony Boehn 


Cross. 


643 
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The sorter also kept the daily index of wit 
nesses and page numbers of their testimony, 
and this was also mimeographed at the end 
of the day, as the following will show. 

In order to keep this daily index, the sorter 
had to scan the pages while sorting them to 
determine where each witness’s examination 
began and finished 


Redirect. 


655 


(To be concluded next month) 


Ge, 


Key to “Relation of Heat Production to the 
Thyroid Gland” 


(Plate on page 98) 


The thyroid gland is one of the most important 
factors in the maintenance of normal heat production. 
Its active principle, “thyroxin,” is rich in iodine. 
The physiological activity of certain thyroid prepara- 
tions may be gauged by their iodine content, according 
to the work of Hunt and Seidel. Thyroxin, obtained 
first in crystalline form by Kendall, seems to have 
the same physiological properties as has the whole 
gland. It contains 60 per cent of iodine; when thy- 


roxin is given hypodermically in considerable amount 
it forms a reservoir, apparently, and is used gradually 
in the body’s metabolism. Enough may be adminis- 
tered in this way to a patient with myxedema to main- 
tain the metabolism at a normal level for as long as 
three weeks without stimulating the metabolism to an 
abnormally high level. According to Kendall, the 
thyroid gland has two chief functions; first, to manu 
facture thyroxin and second, to store thyroxin In 
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Relation of Heat Production to the 
Thyroid Gland 


Second of a series of articles for “solid matter” practice for the Medical Stenographer or Reporter 
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exophthalmic goiter the storage capacity of the gland 
s reduced but the manufacturing ability is much in 
creased. According to Marine the normal iodine store 
of the thyroid gland rarely exceeds 25 milligrams; 
Kendall finds that this store may be as low as 7 milli- 
grams in the most severe type of exophthalmic goiter. 
Marine supposes that thyroid adenoma results from 
the stimulation of the gland to overactivity through 
a demand for iodine, which the adenoma can probably 
abstract from the circulation and elaborate into the 
thyroid hormone. Marine and Kimball's work with 
school girls in a goiter zone has shown that goiter of 
the simple type may be prevented by the judicious 
use of iodine. They found that 3 grains of iodide 
salt daily for ten days, repeated in six months’ time, 
prevented simple goiter in girls in practically all 
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cases. In Switzerland the child is given 5 milligrams 
each Monday morning. Such minute doses apparently 
prevent the enlargement of the gland in its attempt 
to increase its store. In exophthalmic goiter we may 
imagine that the gland has run riot in its attempt to 
increase its iodine store: the result is that the iodine 
per unit of gland in this condition is often exceedingly 
small. 

Whatever the nature of the circulating substance 
that is responsible for the symptoms in cases of hyper 
thyroidism, it is generally agreed that the most charac 
teristic effect of normal thyroid substance or of thy- 
roxin is a heightened metabolism. The only conditions 
in which thyroxin does not increase the basal metabol- 
ism, according to Plummer, are exophthalmic goiter 
and very vascular colloid goiters 


SO 


Keep Abreast of the Times 


(Concluded from page 90) 
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